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LITRBRATURE. 
MEMORY’S PICTURES. 


When absence hides from me my loved one’s face, 
While love is harping in me love's alarms, 
I fly to memory, and bid her trace 
Upon my heart a picture of its charms. 
But ob, ’tis useless; for before she makes 
A truthful portrait with her pencil there, 
My eager eye the growing fabric breaks, 
And [| see only fragments every where : 
A bright eye here, and there a dancing curl, 
A pouting mouth, a little dimpled chin ; 
Bot all in such a wild chaotic whirl 
That I know not with which one to begin 
To make them all a lovely whole again, 
And ao to let them vanish [ am fain. 





TO 
River that roliest in thy summer pride 
Beneath the walls where she, my ido] dwells ; 
Bright be the ripple of thine azure tide, 
And sweet the influence of thy twilight spells. 





Oh, as she gazes (shrined ’mid less fair flowers) 
Upon thy course, may she remember one 

Whose every thought flows to her through the hours 
Which pass’d apart from her lack hope and san! 


Yes, murmar in thy ebbs and swells, how true 
The soul whose onward race resembles thine ; 

And say she is the heaven whose tender hue 
Sheds silent rapture on tnis heart of mine! 


——=————— 


THE *‘ ECRIVAIN PUBLIC.’ 


A BKETCH FROM PARISIAN LIFE 
Conclusion, 


THE UNEXPECTED VISIT. 

Scarcely had ten minutes elapsed after Reinsberg’s return home when 
he was disturbed by a low tap at his door. As he was busily occupied in 
looking over his old papers to fiud the manuscript be bad promised Altred for 
the next morning, he did not answer the summons. Indeed, as he exprcted 
no visit and had heard no one ascend the narrow etaircase, bo concluded 
the noise ust have been occasioned by some window left open, and agita- 
ted by the wind. He, therefore, quietly continued his search. {In a few 
seconds his attention was again drawn to the sound of somebody grouping at 
his door, evidently feeling for a bell-rope. Alas! a bell was an article of 
household luxury long unknown among Reinsberg’s domestic chattels. Soon 
after the visitor gave an audible knock. 

* Who’s there?) What do you want?’ said the professor. 

The stranger returned no auswer, but knocked again. 

‘ Come to-morrow,’ said the old man. ‘Come back to-morrow; I am in 
bed, and have no light.’ 

Uniortunately, the light was seen through the chinks of the door, and 
contradicted his assertion. 

‘Open! pray open!’ said a gentle, timid voice. ‘ You have nothing to 
fear. Do you not recognise me?’ 

Reinsberg opened the door. A female covered witha veil entered with 
precipitation. She appeared a prey to the most violent agitation. She re- 
moved her veil ‘to breaihe more freely, and the old professor uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise on seeing the alteration a few hours had wrought in 
the features of Madame de Moaville. 

‘Shut the door,’ said she. 

Before he did so, Reinsberg looked down the staircase, 

* You are alone, ma’am!’ 

‘Nobody knows, or is to know, I am here. If ever you should be inter- 
rogated on the subject, swear you will not betray me.’ 

* Madam,’ replied the professor, whose surprise was increased by the | 
excited manner of his visitor, ‘Ldo not like to bind myself by an cath, | 
which it is sometimes both difficalt and painful to keep. Be kiad enough 
to let me Know the motive of your visit.’ 

‘I conceive your prudence, but fear nothing. 
far more necessary for me than for you.’ 

She looked around the room, and, after a pause of a few seconds, added, | 
‘We must speak low, must we not?’ Gar conversation can be heard in the 
next room?’ 

‘Yes, madam, it was in this room I overheard, without listening, the 
moanings of the unfortunate Louisa. You had left the room, madam, when 
I terminated the sad recital.’ ‘ : 

* Yos, yes,’ interrupted she, in a brief, agitated voice, ‘ this Louisa is dead : 
I know that.’ ? 

* Ab, your husband has had time 

‘I bave not seen him.’ 

‘Is he aware of your being here ?’ 

* No,’ 

‘ But, madam, should he remark 

‘ This evening! oh, he’ll not thi 
am far enough from his thoughts.’ 


Notwithstanding his want of penetration and his complete ignorance of 
the passions, Reinsberg began to guess the secret pain which had so altered 
the charming features of his visitor, and given them such an air of wildness. 
He remembered the tears De Monville had striven in vain to conceal from 
her, the words he used when he prayed her to withdraw. He saw that 
jealousy had stubg her to the beart. Still be could not discover the motive 
of her visit to him. She motioned him to take a seat at her side 

‘ You have kept the copy of the anonymous letter?’ , 

Reinsberg looked at her with surprise, not clearly understanding wherhet 
she interrogated or affirmed a fact she was certain of. ~ 

‘Yon have keptit. You are to give it to-morrow to my husband. Do 
not endeavour to deny it. 1 was in the next room and overheard al! you 
said. You must give him the copy of that letter.’ ” 

‘I have promised it, madam, to your husband,’ 

‘ To him or to me, what does it signify 1’ 

‘ If you were here with his consent.’ 

‘You will tell him you have mislaid it.’ 

‘1 greatly fear | spoke the truth.’ 

* No; you first declared you had it in your Possession, and [ see you have 
already begun to look for it. 1 must have the copy of this letier ’ reid she 
with energy, increas ng to wildness. ‘Give it to me—sell it tome! Set 
on it what price you will. must have it. You are poor, and I can make 
you rich 

Though she spoke with auch rapidity that R 
her, she had opened her reticule. 


‘Take this,’ continued she; ‘* here are four bank-notes of 1000 francs 


The discretion I require is | 


to relate it you since I left!’ 


your absence this evening 1’ 
ok of inquiring about me this evening! | 


einsberg could not interrupt 


each!’ Seeing the poor professor’s look of bewildered astonishment, she took 
it for sordid hesitation. ‘ It is not enough, I know it is not enough. I had 
no more in my desk, But you shail have whatever you desire ; triple this 
sum, 20,000 francs, if you demand it-—-my whole fortune. Besides, here 
are my jewels. Look, take them!’ 1 

Her features, lately so pale, were now flushed and animated, her eyes 
shone with unnatural lustre, her bands, with a motion so rapid as to be al- 
most imperceptible, emptied her reticule. A necklace of the finest pearls, 
rich jewelry, diamonds, rings, fell in a shower upon the table. 

The poor man looked at her in utter bewilderment. There lay before 
him more money than he had seen throughout his whole life. And this un- 
hoped-for fortune was thrown at his feet—all his own ; he had but to ex- 
tend his hand, and it was his. But these were not the thoughts which 
dwelt upon his honest mind. Between the wealth he had never known, 
and the destitution which was abridging his old age, no idea of specalation 
rose even for an instant; aud it was with tears in his eyes, and in a voice 
tremulous with pity, that he said,— 

‘ How unhappy you must be, madam !’ 

‘ Yes, I am unhappy ; but it depends on you that I cease to be so. You 
can restore me to repose, to happiness? Wil! you accept my offer ?’ 

‘ The recital of this melancholy event has revived the remembrauce of 
past affections. I ought to have perceived it and interrapted my story when 
he requested you to withdraw. I should not have reopened an ill-closed 
wound. You must pardon me, madam, for the ill | have involuntarily 
caused. I had still present to my memory the death of this poor girl, so n- 
famously calumniated. Had you known ker as | did, madam, had you 
heard her protest her innocence, you would not now require this undeniable 
proof to be convinced of it. But pardon, madam, I am again afflicting you, 
and forget what I did not know till now, that love is jealous even of the 
grave. You tremble lest the memory of one be formerly loved should rob 
you of a part of nis tenderness. [ shall ever, madam, reproach myself with 
having occasioned you this distress. But how can the possession of this let- 
ter restore your happiness? What can make you desiie it so ardently as to 
be ready to purchase it at the price of your whale fortune ?’ 

Whether Matilda had no satisfactory answer to give this question, or was 
too much agitated to reply, we cannot tell, but she remained silent. 

Reinsberg continued,— 

‘ When | found M de Monville so determined on having this letter, I 
was afraid he might know the writing, and that it might lead to aduel with 
the author of it. He convinced me these apprehensions were groundless. 
But what must | think now ?’ 

* Yes,’ exclaimed Matilda, seizing the idea thrown out by the old profes- 
sor, ‘ your friendship for him anticipated the danger my love would prevent 
I fear for hislife. You now understand why | came here at this hour of 
the night—why my coming must remain a secret. | know—no matter how 
—I know who wrote this letter; my husband will recogrise the hand, he will 
challenge the writer, and I shail lose him a second time through this wretch 
ed girl. Give me, then, the letter, —let me annihilate this proof; and when 
the fact is reduced to a mere suspicion, when the writer can deny it with se- 
curity, 1 shall be happy,—at least, delivered trom all fears of my husband’s 
life. The letter—the letter! On my knees | entreat you to give it 
me !’ 

* Rise, madam,’ said Reinsberg, ‘I regret too deeply what has taken 
place not to restore you to peace if it be in my power. Bat take back 
your money and your jewels. [shall accept of nothing; it is a reparation 
(hat | owe you, not a proof that I sell.’ 

And so saying, the noble-minded old man returned Madame de Monville 
ber money and jewels He then rose and went to his desk, and having 
looked over the papers for a short time returned towards her. On beholding 
the sheet of yellow paper he held in his hand, she sprang forward and seized 
it with aconvulsive grasp. As she perused it, the extraordinary change of ex- 
pression her coantenance exhibited would have been ill explained to a more 
penetraticg eye than that of Reiusberg by the pleasure of preventing a duel ; 
her joy was a species of delirium. {t seemed as if the stronger of the op- 
posite dispositions combined in ber cbaracter—a contrast we have already 
remarked—had broken loose, and disdaining all control, all dissimulation, 
burst through the wall of iron which had so long compressed it. Her fea- 
tures seemed to have taken another character. She was no longer a gentle, 








timid, supplicating womaa, bata lioness. And as if her hands were not 
sufficient, she tore the letter with her teeth, coliected every particle of it, 
and burnt it piece by piece at the candle. As it consumed ber brilliant eye 
followed the progress of the flame, as if it had been the suffering of an ex- 
piring victim. When all was destroyed, she blew upon the black ashes, 
and dispersed them with a breath. 

‘Nothing more—-noithing more—not atrace—the letter never existed ! 
Saved, saved!’ exclaimed she ; ‘ | am saved!’ And she laughed, she wept 
in abreath. She clasped the old man round his neck before he had time 
to express his surprise at her frantic joy. 

‘ It is to you Lam indebted for my happiness,’ said she. ‘ Never, never 
shall [ forget it! You have refused my gifts, bul come and see me ; my 
fortune is yours, as | have told you. Farewell !—itis late. I have your 
word. You will be discreet, will you not? Farewell—farewell! Do not 
come out, J need nv protector, my only danger is past.’ 

She opened the door, sprang to the staircase, and despite the darkness of 
the place, such was the lightness of her tread, that Reinsberg could scarcel 
hear her step The street door closed, he turned to the window, and dtenad 
the glass, dimmed by frost and snow, he perceived by tbe faint light of the 
lamps, a slight female figure turning the street-corner. 

The old professor was some minutes before he recovered himself, and 
then a thousand different ideas crowded themselves into his poor brain. Ao 
evil thought was the last he could conceive: and ifthe thoughts of his hope- 
less pe for a moment intraded, it seemed as if the gifts he had refused 
would have lain heavy on his conscious had he accepted them. 

He wrote to De Monville, and told him that he had searched in vain for 
the letter ; that be had kept it a long time, but it was no longer in existence. 
He went to bed, but he could not drive away the vague forebodings of evil 
which haunted his mind. 


EXPIATION. 


Matilda returned home; her husband had not inquired for her. The 
next morning at daybreak, De Monville rose from the secretary at which 
he had been writing since the preceding evening, after having received 
alewers to the three letters which be had despatched. He read over some 
letters aud sealed them. One, a very long one, and bathed with his tears. 
was directed to his wife. Another, which covered several sheets of aper. 
was to be delivered to his notary, to whom he had iutrusted his title deeds: 
it contained his will He placed them both in his pocketbook and left 
the others on the mantelpiece. His wife’s apartment was separated from 
his by a small room, the door of which opened into his library. He laid 
his hand on the lock, and paused to listen: all was calm. 

. She is asleep,’ said he, ‘ | can go out, and, if Heaven be just, return 
without having disturbed her rest. In two bours it wiil be all over; he o: 
I—I must go!’ 

He muffled himself up in his cloak, took a case of pistols from the table 
and turned the key gently in its lock. At the same instant the door opened 
on the other side, and he found himself in the presence of his wife, pale, 
bagg*rd, and in a dress which atiested that she had been up all night, 

De Monville drew back some steps. Matilda entered the study, pushec 
the door to with violence, aud without a word, without asking or giving au 


SS 
explanation, with a rapid and imperious gesture, she opened his mantle, and 
snatched the case of pistols from her busband’s hands. 

‘You are going to dght a duel?’ said she. k 

De Monville, who had scarcely recovered from bis surprise, replied,— 

‘| am this morning to act as a second to one of my friends, Do not be 
uneasy, my love, and let me go.’ . 

‘ You cannot deceive me; you are going to fight a duel !’ 

‘ My dear—’ " 

‘ No useless words, no false oaths! You are going to fight; no one has 
told me so, bat 1 know it.’ 

‘ Fight !—For what 1—With whom ? 

- With whom? —with the man who you suppose wrote the anonymous 
letter, and whom you think you know. Why ?—te revenge the death of a 
woman you have always loved, always regretted. I know it to be so.— 
Does not the heart feel its abandonment? Does jealousy require to be 
warned! Does it want eyes? Did I not see you yesterday, while the old 
man was speaking to you, entirely absorbed by the remembrance of your 
mistress? You thought, indeed, of me—poor, abandoned creature !—bat 
only to tell me to withdraw, and not to disturb your affliction by my pre- 
sence. And do you think that because I retired | neither saw your tears 
nor heard the resolution you took? Now tell me again you are not going 
to fight a duel !’ ‘ ; 

‘ Matilda,’ replied he, in a low, solemn voice, ‘it has always been 
fate to test too severely the inexhaustible goodness that makes you an 
You alone were just towards her whom your title of wife to day 
you detest. When I was sinking under my grief for her loss, you alone 
consoled me. For two years past, every day has witnessed fresh proofs of 
your devoted love; and, believe me without the unfvreseen revelation of 
yesterday which has cast me so violently back upon the past, no complaint, 
no regret, no sign of remembrance, should ever have escaped my heart. 
Seek, then, my Matilda, in that virtue no woman bot yourself possesses 
fortitude equal to the trial of to-day! Yes, I am going to meet an aDtago- 
nist. I no longer endeavour to deceive you. You have nothing to fear from 
love, for it is not in the power of revenge to bring back to lite the being E 
have adored ; but the wretch by whose slander she perished, must receive 
the just reward of his infamy. To-day, to-morrow, twenty ) @&ars hence, as 
long as my arm can wield a sword, or aim a pistol at his heart, [ shall seek 
satisfaction and revenge for the death of poor Louisa. I wished to avoid 
you; I dreaded your tears, your reproaches, your despair! But my last 
thoughts were fur you. Here is the letter I wrote to you which bade you 
farewell. Receive it now, since a fatal chance has placed you on my road. 
Do not endeavour to detain me. It is a reparation | owe, and in risk 
life | expiate in some sort my wretched credulity, and the error | shi 
bave been the first to disbelieve.’ 

Matilda stood before him dumb, motionless, her hands joined; bat 
when she saw bim preparing to depart, she seized him violently by the 
arm. 

‘ What!’ cried she, with an accent of concentrated rage, ‘ I must be agaim 
resigned! patience, for ever patience! Another can know the passion, feel 
and awaken a heart to love; but my lot is ever the colduess and the insem- 
sivility of the marble! No, no; it shall not be thus, You ask too much; 
you ask for one act of virtue more. I ask of Heaven but to preserve 
reason, which I feel ready to abandon me, to prevent the fatal secret of 
heart ascending to my lips; that my voice may expire before, in my - 
ness, [ reveal vue terrible truth !’ 

* What do you mean?’ demanded De Monville, alarmed, and, in spite of 
himself, impressed with a vague foreboding of something horrible, ‘ What 
does this folly imply ?’ 

* Must I again explain why I suffer? Can you deceive me? Was this 
woman, then, so very beautiful? She must have been so, since even the 
recollection of her is stronger than my Jove! Teli me how could she have 
loved you with a passion deeper than mine ?’ Here Matilda threw herself 
madly upon her knees before him. ‘Promise me,’ said she, ‘that you will 
not go—ihat you will forget this womaa—for my sake—for me, a bewildee- 
ed, wretched suppliant at yoar feet !’ 

De Monville was moved, but not shaken. He felt the distress of his 
wife, aod knew how violent must be her grief to dictate such passionate 
and incoherent language. But her words tell upon his ear more thao upos 
his heart. Since the eve, his whole thoughts, his whole soul, were deyoted 
» the memory of Louisa, He disengaged himself, and advanced towards 
the door. 

Matilda rose precipitately and gazed on him for a few seconds, as if to be 
certain he was going to quit her. 

‘ And so, said she, ‘you leaye me! 
vain, You mean to go?” 

‘I must.’ 

* And return here avenged or dead 1’ 

Yes.’ 

‘ And you leave me during your absence to my solitude and despair! ie 
the presence of your adversary no thought of me will make yoar heart beat 
quicker or your hand less steady. And whatawaitsme? You will returm 
to deplore her loss, or be brought back a corpse—perhaps, a dying mam, 
whose last acceats 1 shall hear repeating the name of Louisa. On, on suck 
terms I would rather, athousand times rather, see you dead at my feet! 
Alfred, Allred, you cannot know the agony you cause me? You cannot 
know that you are driving me to madness! at,’ she exclaimed, with sad- 
den vehemence, and placing herself before the door, ‘you shall not po—- 
yu shall not fight! Who is your antagonist?’ St. George, is it not? 

‘ Who else can it be ?’ 
* And if he refuse 1’ 

‘ He will not refuse, I have received his answer.’ 

‘But ifhe deny having written the letter, what will you then do?’ 

‘I willbrand him asa coward. I will collar him withone hand, and 
strike him to the earth with the other.’ 

‘ And then he will fight, and you will perish! Hear me!’ said she, ap- 
proaching him, and speaking in a hoarse, unnatural whisper, ‘ it wes net 
he who wrote the letter,’ 

‘Who then?’ asked De Monville, with a fearful apprehension of the 
truth. 

‘One whom you cannot strike. One who cannot, will not let you expose 
your life. One who, on her knees, again beseeches you to remain; wh 

her love for you alone bas rendered criminal; whuse love for you now be- 
traysher. It was 1!’ 

At this frightful revelation, the features of De Monville assumed a ghastly 
hae; he laid his hand upon the chimney to support himself, but speedily 
recovered, 

* You !—you!’ repeated he, after an interval of terrible silence. 

* Yes, |!’ said she, endeavouring to take his hands; but he shuddered at 
her touch, and cast her violently from him, 

He looked earnestly upon her, and in an instant, as it were, all was ex- 
plained ; his mind fathomed the depths of that profound dissimulation, the 
abyss of that heart, a volcano burning beneath its suows. At leagth, he 
cried ,— 

‘ What had she done to you, madam ?’ 

Matilda advauced towards him. 

* You ask me what she hasdone. She loved you !—that was her crime 
Do not ask bow I was informed of the visits of M. Preville. (was jealoes 
With gold I bougbt all the secrets I wanted to know... I it was who wrote 


All I have said to detain you is 





(he letter, and touk every precaution related by the old professor. Yester- 
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day evening | went to his lodging, obtained the paper written in my own 
hand, and destroyed it. 1 bribed Marian, and she stole the ring which was 
to serve as a witness against her mustress. I did all this, and it seems to me 
a dream ; | can scarcely believe it myself. I cannot even think I have re- 
vealed my dreadful secret to you. Alas! my reason wanders. But why 
have | spuken? Because your life was in danger—because I desired to save 
ou!’ ; 

< It was, then, to you her servant delivered the ring ?’ said De Monville, 
with a look of indescribable fury. ‘Give it me!’ , 

‘It is no longer in my possession—I have not got it. Your looks terrify 
me—your voice makes me tremble! Have you no pity for me?’ 
_ ‘Had you any for her?’ 

* Her, always her!’ ; . 

‘ Do you forget she is dead—that you are her assassin? Pity for you! 
said he, with a frightful laugh ; ‘ pity !—never, never!’ 

‘ And have [ not suffered? Am I not stili so? Did I not suffer when, 
victim to a passion which has made me the wretch | am, I saw you day at- 
ter day leave the house to visit her? Did I not devour my tears in silence? 
Calm and insensible to all appearance, did not my heart beat with joy even at 
the sound of your footsteps? Did 1 not tremble with rapture at the tone of 

our voice, or when your hand touched mine? And what has been my 

t for tae last two years? During the day, she, she alone occupied your 
thoughts. At night, in your dreams, her name alone was on your lips. Did 
I ever complain? And to-day, when the tear of losing you has driven me 
to madness, and forced me to speak, you cast me from you without pity ! 
Your eyes have not ® tear for my agonies, your heart not an excuse for my 

ike-gpail occasioned by excess of love! She could die, for you loved 
fer ut what will be my fate, to live, if you love me no longer? Oh, pity 
me, Alfred,—pity me, pity me! Let fall upon me but one look: of former 

esterday, add I will leave you! You will deplore her loss ; and 
when the bitierness of grief is past, I will retarn,—1 will kneel to you, and 
crave forgiveness!’ 

»he had crept close to him; he thrust her back again. 

* Infamous woman" exclaimed he. ‘Give me the ring, if you atill possess 

! . 


‘ What will you do with it?’ , 

* Cover it with kisses before your eyes, that you may witness, before our 
eternal separation, how fond! i loved her to whom it belonged !’ { 

‘Separation !’ exclaimed Matilda, rising with the energy of despair,— 
‘separation! Ah, this is too much! You think me weak and trodden down 
toearth! Se tion! Am I not your wife? How will you obtain it? 
Will you say I killed your mistress coved jealousy? Where is the proof? 
—The letter? I have destroyed it! Never will 1 quit you with tife!’ 

‘ Madan, after this hour, we shall never more see each other on earth.’ 

‘Every day—lI wil; daily importone you with my love, my complaints, 
my jealousy !’ 

‘Silence, madam, silence !’ 

* Ah! you think you have suffered because you have lost a mistress; and 
another woman, whose mind you have distracted, obtains from yon, as the 

rice of her love, but threats of separation. No, no; we are bound, indisso- 
ably bound to each other; no power on earth shall separate us. Our life 
may be a hell, but, accustomed to suffer, | accept my lot.’ 

Wild and distracted, she seized her husband’s arms, who vainly endea- 
voured to free himself, who felt himself provoked beyond endurance. At 
this moment the study door was suddenly thrown open, and three men en- 
tered. De Monville, making a last effort to disengage himself, pushed his 
wife rudely from him. She staggered and fell to the ground. 

Alfred turned to the intruders. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ the hour fixed for the duel is past; without doubt, 
M. St. George, this is the object of your visit. An instant later and I should 
have been upon my way to a for the letter I wrote you yesterday, 
Pray accept my apologies! You see the cause of my delay—a domestic 
p nea which I cannot hide asa I have done the preceding ones. My wife 

a separation, which I would not consent to. But! no longer object 
to it. Your testimony as to what has just taken place shall be my punish- 
ment for an act of brutality which I blush for too late.’* 

He drew near his wife, and said, ina low voice,— 

‘Madam, if you refuse to agree to a separation, I will dishonour you in 
ihe eyes of these gentlemen by acquainting them with your crime.’ 

A month afterwards the separation was legally pronounced. Two months 
had scarcely elapsed, when De Monville appeared in mourning for the 
death of his wife ; and before the year was over, Reinsberg followed a rich 
funera!, which came out of a hotel in the Rue de Grenelle. 

The old professor was handsomely provided for by his friend, but he never 
quitted his humble garret in the Rue St. Romain. 


AE te 


A PORTUGUESE BULL-FIGHT. 


Have you ever, gentile reader, witnessed a bull-fight? If you have it 
‘was probably in that land of romance and banditti, burning love and con- 
stant fighting, once haughty Spain, where blood is poured out like water, 
and life, if one may judge from examples, is valued at a peppercorn, a bul- 
rush, or any other minute article eignifying nothing or next to nothing. 

Now a Portugaese bull fight is an affair totally different to those so cele. 
brated in the larger portion of the Peninsula, The contrast isas great as 
that between the characters of the two people. The Spaniards think a 
buil-fighi a very tame affair if some twenty horses or so are not gored to 
death, twice the number of bulls killed, and unless four or five matadors, 
a. or by whatever name the gentry of the bull-circus are known, are 
or ever puthers de combat. It is, however, acknowledged by all to be a 
most gorgeous ——— and it must wonderlully strengthen the nerves of 
the fair dames who behold it, and enable them to look upon death in its vari- 
ous forms of horror with untlinching eye. Such is a Spanish bull-fight. 
One I witnessed in Portugal I will for your benefit attempt to sketch. 

Many years ago, while residing in that heroic city of fair Lusitania, Opor- 
to, a party, of which I was one, was formed to make an excursion to Aveiro, 
a town about thirty miles to the south of the city, where we heard a bull- 

“fight was to take place the following afternoon. As half of the distance was 
to be performed by water, we agreed to walk the remainder; but, finally, 
I, with two or three more men, mistrusting our pedestrian powers, deter- 
mined to proceed on horseback. We were all in the heyday of youth, with 
few cares to weigh down the buoyanco of our spirits, nothing comin 
amiss to us; so sticking the pistols in our holsters in the hope of an attac 
from guerillas or banditti—an event not at all likely to occur, as I believe 
there were neither the one nor the other in that part uf the country—we 
sallied forth at sunset. 


I ought to have observed, it being then that time of the year when dogs 
are most rabid, when flowers bloom most brightly, and fleas bite the hardest, 
we had agreed to avoid the scorching heat of the sun, and to perform the 
journey at night. As we were crossing the Douro, the moon, to guide us 
on our way, rose bright avd full behind the rocky heights of the Serra Con- 
vent, casting a subdued, gentle light over a scene at no time to be gazed on 
without admiration, bat now looking doubly beautiful. On the side of the 
river we were quitting, the towers, palaces, and houses of Oporto rose one 
above another towards the sky ; before us, the wood-crowned heights of 
Villa Nova, with numerous buildings below, in which were stored the 
ruddy produce of the juicy grape ; while seaward were the dark, frowning 
cliffs, between which rush the rapid waters of the Douro ere they find free- 
dom in the ocean On the south bank we equestrians found our horses and 
baggage-mules waiting ready, and as the roads were as bad as could be, 
our friends on foot coald without much exertion manage to keep up with 
us. After proceeding some way along the paths by which the lett wing of 
the British army uader our great Dake advanced on Oporto to drive out the 
French commanded by Soult, we beheld, beneath the shelter of a clump of 
trees, a number of human figures wrapped in dark cloaks recumbent on the 
ground, apparently fast asleep. We immediately drew in our reins. 

* See !—Can those fellows be a Miguelite guerilla band coming to plunder 
the hamlets near Oporto ?’ exclaimed one of our party. 

*Yes, by Jove! [should not wonder if they were; and look, there is 
the booty they have already taken piled up near their heads!’ and 
another. 

‘It is odd that they keep ro seatinels to guard against surprise. Be 
ready! They will be on foot in a moment, so look out for a volley’ 

At that instant one of the banditti lifted his head, aud took a long stare 
at us, when, instead of rousing his companions to murder, or at least to 
plunder us, apparently satisfied with his scrutiny, he rolled himself up in his 
cloak, and went to sleep again. The adventure proved to be far from ro- 
mantic, or rather to be no adventure at all, for we quickly discovered that 
the supposed banditti were, in truth, hard-working, honest people, from 
Ovar—moatly, indeed, women—on their way to Oporto, with the fish caught 
that day, to be ready for the market on the following morning. 

I never recollect seeing so many fire-flies as I did that night in a lane 
through which we passed between high banks shaded by trees, and in a 
damp situation. The air appeared fall of these delicate bluish flashes of 
light ; at one moment we seemed to be amid a blaze of miniature fireworks, 
then again all was dark, and the next instant the pale lights would borst 
forth, flitting like spirits arouad us. 








* It may be necessary to oe to the English reader, that in France is 
is necessary to prove an act of violence upon part of the husband to af- 


Notwithstanding the excessive heat of the weather, the pedestrians at first 
on very well; bat at last, one of them being knocked ap, I lent him my 
orse. We soon afterwards entered a forest of pine-trees, growing in a 
deep, fine sand, through which we were obliged to plough our way. {soon 
grew weary of this sort of work, and was thinking my friend had rested 
long enough, when I overtook him, seated quietly on a fallen tree. 

‘Where is my horse?’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Your horse, my dear fellow, I wish I knew myself! Hie was here just 
now with me on his back; but, for some reason best known to him- 
self, he thought fit to roll me off—ha! ha! ha! it is very ridiculoas—and to 
set off as fast as he could go into the thick of the wood !’ 

‘ Pleasant information,’ [ answered. 

‘Very pleasant and very ridiculous. Ha! ha! ha! And what is more, 
when the arrieros went to try and catch him, they left the baggage-mule, 
by himself, so that he also took it into his long head to follow the example 
of his friend. Ha! ha! ha!’ 

Indeed the latter beast was still in sight, dashing with our portmanieaus 
and carpet-bags between the trees, throwing up his heels, playing all sorts 
of antics, such as mules alone can play, and braying with delight at feeling 
himself at liberty. Our party were seon scattered far and wide through 
the forest, which now resounded with our shouts of laughter and with the 
wild cries, and execrations, and holloaing of our arrieros, unWwonted noises 
in those quiet wilds, accustomed only to echo the dull strokes of the wood- 
man’s axe The equestrians were galloping round in the distance in search 
of my horse, who did not seem inclined to stray far from his companivns, 
and at last the mule, rudning between two trees, forgetful of the baggage 
on his back, which was fortunately well secured, was fairly brenght to a 
stand still—indeed we had some difficulty in getting him out of hie trap; and 
the other animal, disdaining to enjoy his freedom alone, soon after submit- 
ted te control. ilet my friend walk the rest of the way. It was the most 
delightful travelling imaginable, the clear, pale moon affording abundance 
of light to distinguish persons and even objects around us. I never remem- 
ber to have before seen the Roman poet’s description of the glory-bearing 
car of day driving away the shades of night so beautifully realised. While 
towards the east the sky shone with a bright refulgence, to the west it 
seemed that the dark clouds of night yet hung over both sea and land. 
Drawing my rein, I watched the gradual approach of the luminary of day. 
Before his warning beams darkness seemed literally rolled back in dense 
masses, the sky, seen through the open spaces amid the forest-trees, having 
on one side assumed the ruddy tints of morn, while on the other the ob- 
scurity was denser than even during the night, till at length the sun himself 
rushed on the world, and aature awoke to worship the distributor of all the 
benefits man enjoys. There isa scrap of poetical effusion, the last I shall 
indulge in. 

At about fourin the morning we reached Ovar, a long, straggling, fish- 
ing village on the shore of a shallow lagoun close to the sea. This lagoon 
or lake, about ten to fifteen miles in length and one to three in breadth, is 
very shallow, is divided from the open sea by a Jow sand-bank, and ex- 
tends to the town of Aviero, at which place the river Vouga empties 
itself into it. 

The only house of entertainment we could discover was a wretched 
venda; but as we had breught no eatables with us, we were obliged to be 
contented with it. The kitchen, the ouly public room, was divided from 
the stable by rough planks, the walls were of unhewn granite, blackened 
by the smoke from the fire, which blazed at one side, there being no chim- 
ney tocarry it off; the floor was of clay worn into holes, the cooking im- 
plements were few and of the coarsest description, nor was any attention 
paid to their cleanliness; indeed, the toué ensemble was most unprepossess- 
lng: nor were the superintendants of the place more to be admired for 
their personal appearance or manners. At last, after some delay, a break- 
‘ast was prepared, consisting of salt fish fried in oil and flavoured with gar- 
lic, and broa—bread made of Indian corn, with green, sour wine to wash 
itdown, We were obliged to dispense with the luxury of forks or ta- 
ble-cloth, our table being formed of a rough deal board, at which were 
also seated anumber of arrieros, boatmen, and smugglers, who eyed us 
suspiciously, not comprehending how gentlemen could have walked so 
far for their amusement. 

However, neither coarse fare, frowns, nor fatigue, could damp our spir- 
its, and, after much bargaining and vociferation from the boatmen, we 
found ourselves gliding out of a small canal which led to the lake, in a 
long, aarrow, flat-bottomed boat, sharp at both ends, Our beasts occupied 
the place usually considered that of honour, in the stern of the boat, while 
for our accommodation some clean straw was spread in the fore part, on 
which, wrapped in our cloaks, we gladly threw ourselves to sleep. A 
young pine-tree, with the bark stripped off, served for a mast, on which, 
when the wind was fair, was spread to a rough spar a sail, broad at the 
head, and cut away towards the foot. At first, however, thero was no 
wind, so our crew ran along the broad ganwale with long poles in their 
hands, shoving us through the water at about two or three miles an 
hour, giving vent at intervals toa sing-song, monotonous chaunt, the on- 
ly good quality it possessed os) | a soporific effect on our nerves. Now 





and then one of the party would look up, but as there was nothing to be 
seen but smooth water, fog, and sand-bank, except when one of the lake 
boats passed and hailed us, he would quickly again retarn to bis litter.— 
At last, by dintof poling and sailing, by two in the afternoon we entered, 
between two handsome stone obelisks, the canal leading to Aviero. | 
will only take a few words to describe the city, for it claims that rank. It 
isa respectable venerable-looking place; part of the old walls, built be- 
fore gunpowder was used to knock down houses, still remain. ‘The grass 
grows in some of the streets, There are six monasteries, now tumbling 
down, the once jovial friars having turned into something else, or gone the 
— of all flesh. There are 1500 houses; it is ruled by a civil governor, 
and exports an inferior sort of wine, very fine oil, and salt. The build- 
ings now extend beyond the walls, and among them, facing the canal, 
we found an estalagem. There were only two rooms vacant in the house, 
one of them serving as an eating, the other asa sleeping room, forall the 
party. ;We dined, not very sumptuously, it must be owned, but the house 
afforded nothing better than what we got, and we then sallied forth to 
inspect the bull-circus, which was situated by the side of the canal, and 
close to our hotel. 

It was a large amphitheatre, two stories high, composed of rough deal- 
boards, the lower part, where the poorer class of spectators assemble, hav- 
ing bars across to keep the bulls aa getting in, the upper being divided 
in boxes, some for the people of consequence in the neighbourhood being 
decorated with silken hangings, the others having little to boast of inthe 
way of ornament. Considering, however, it was merely run up for the 
occasion, it looked very well. For a small sum we secured one of the 
best boxes. As we entered the theatre we found the lower gallery al- 
ready crowded, the eager faces of men, women and children, looking 
through the bars. The boxesalso quickly filled with spectators, a large 
proportion of whom were women, though few, if any, I suspect and hope, 
Claimed the rank of ladies. In the centre of the circus was a flag-staff, 
on which waved the constitutional banner, and surrounding it were sey- 
eral stout poles, so placed as just to allow a person to pass through them, 
and to form a space in the interior three or four yards in diameter.— 
This was to serve asa place of refuge to the picadors when hard press- 
ed by the balls. While waiting to see what would take place, we heard 
the lively tones of masical instruments, wafted from a distance it appear- 
ed, across the lake, and, looking out at the back of our box, we saw sey- 
eral large boais gliding up the canal, and full of people habited in a va- 
riety of masquerading costumes, and accompanied by bands of music, 
with which their voices joined in chorus, The masqueraders afforded 
much amusement as they landed by their grotesque appearance, particu- 
larly by the dignified airs they assumed, and by the courteous grace with 
which the gentlemen handed the ladies from their barges. They then, 
in large parties, entered the area of the circus. Some were dressed as 
Tarks, others as old men in the costume of the past century, with long 
beards, deep- waisted coats, breeches, and flowered waistcoats, not forget- 
ting wigs and three-cornered hats; others again were disguised as ue- 
groes, with hideous black masks of gigantic size. The ladies, of various 
nations and eras, were almost as numerous, and I should have supposed 
that these were female bull-fighters, had not their awkward, unfeminine 
movements completely betrayed them as belonging to the rougher sex,.— 
Shouts of laughter arose from the spectators as these odd-looking objects 
leapt about, and performed all sorts of antics, very derogatory to the char- 
acters they had assumed ; two antique gentlemen would play at leap-frog, 
while a black would pull the nose ofa Turk, and kiss his sultana before 
his face, receiving in return a friendly s hake of the hand. Of course all 
these people were of the lowest ranks, but were most orderly in their 
behaviour, though I have seldom seen a more merry, shouting, laughing 
crowd, their practival jokes, albeit neither very new nor over refined, yet 
affording the audience much amusement before the business of the day 
commenced. A huge negro walked in with a bag under his arm, the 
contents of which every body seemed anxious to discover, following him 
about in every direction, when at last an old gentleman, putting his nose 
10 to satisfy hiscuriosity, out jumped a large cat in his face. Immediate- 
ly the motley rabble were in chase of poor Grimalkio; round and round 
the circus it flew with the shouting croud at its tail; whenever it tried to 
escape through the bars, being driven off by the people within. Never 
was unhappy puss so persecuted ; a member or parliament who has ratted, 
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pen were suddenly thrown open, and into the circus among the laughing 
mass rushed a fine black bull! 

Sauve qui peut! was the cry, as they scampered off in every direction ; 
their safety consisting in their noise and numbers, for at first the bull wag 
bewildered at the strange scene. For a moment he stood disdainfully tos- 
sing bis head as he looked around on the motley crowd, some of whom, 
by means of the bars, were climbing into the boxes, others takiag refuge 
between the poles in the centre. Furiously he lashed his tail, his rage in- 
creasing. not Knowing which way to turn; at last, attracted by the shouts of 
the people in the centre, and by a red flag waved before his eyes, he dashed 
towards it ; a man then from amid the posts, armed with a number of d 
fixed one in his neck. Irritated by the smart, he now dashed blindly at ey- 
ery object in his way, and woe betide the unhappy wight his horns encoun- 
tered though, by the by, they were well padded, so could with difficulty do 
mortal harm. The maskere, mostly armed with darts and flags, followed 
hooting after him, round and round the ring, he receiving every time he 
near the centre a shower of darts in his neck and shoulders, when lta te 
would turn upon his tormentors and put them toarapid flight. Indeed he 
in truth seemed to have the best of the fight, though he would, doubtless, 
have preferred a quiet graze in a green pasture to this sort of amusement; 
the wounds he received annoying him probably little more than would the 
bites of so many gnats a human being, he shaking out many of the darts and 
trampling them under his feet with disdain; indeed he soon learned to avoid 
the centre whence they were thrown. My sympathies were all for the no- 
ble beast, though my pity was not. I longed to see the padding come off his 
horns, and to let him ole his full revenge. 1 would rather have become 
the bull than have been one of his tormentors. Two or three men now en- 
tered the arena, habited in the usual Spanish costume of matadors, with 
lance, banner, and couteau de chasse; but, as it appeared, they were pre- 
hibited from killing or inflicting any serious injary upon the animals: the 
were there more for ornament than service, their chief employment being 
to wave their red flags before the eyes of the bulls, or if they became elug- 
gish, to prick them with their lances, and then to leap out of the way as fast 
as they possibly could. At length, when they and the bull grew tired, a 
figure was thrown into the circus, ridiculously dressed in gaudy colours, and 
formed like those toys called Indian tumblers, with a weight at the lower 
part, which always made it regain its pefpendicular position, however 
knocked about. No sooner did the bull discover the figure, than, turning 
all his rage from his real foes, he rushed furiously at it, throwing it high in 
the air, when down it came again on its feet, bobbing away, not at all the 
worse for its sammerset. Again he charged at it with increased rage, as in 
the most absurd way, bowing like a sshtdlerio, it politely awaited his com- 
ing. Shrieks and shouts of laughter arose from the assembled multitude, the 
tears running down the cheeke of several fat old farmers who sat near to 
us. 

‘Bravo, bravo! This is a banquet of fun!’ they cried. ‘Bravo, bravo! 
well done figure, well done bull!’ 

At length the figure, after many more tosses, becoming entangled in the 
horns of the bull, he bere it in fancied triumph round and round the circus ; 
but, by some chance, again falling to the ground, to his horror and dismay 
there it appeared ready to renew the combat. What the bull thought I 
cannot tell; probably that if what he had done would not kill his foe, nothing 
would ; for suddenly turning tail, he refused again to come to the scratch, 
and ran off to the door by which he entered, whence he was allowed to es- 
cape, the nodding figure remaining master of the field. A second bull, with 
thickly padded horns, who at first showed more spirit and determination 
than his predecessor, was now let into the arena, and so actively did he pur- 
sue his tormentors, that much to our satisfaction he came up with one of 
them midway between the centre and the rails, where he could not escape. 
Batting fiercely at the man, the beast lifted him by the back high into the 
air ; fortunately, down he came upon his feet, and contrived to scamper off 
without further injury than a good fright; indeed the sport, if so it may be 
called, was throughout a very bloodless one, This bull, highly delighted at 
bis success, continued his course, lashing his tail, and turning his head from 
side to side round the circus in search of combatants; but he bad taught his 
foes a lesson, and they were cautious how they got in his way. Five bails 
were successively driven in to show their courage, but most of them seem- 
ed very unwilling to fight, not comprehending, probably, the advantage to 
be gained by so doing; and kept turning many a wistful glance at the door 
by which they entered, as if they longed to quit the noisy crowd, and return 
to their cool, green pastures: true philosophers, of whom a lesson may be 
learned by mankind in general. Then when they found that they could 
neither escape nor overtake their tormenting enemies, they would stand 
bellowing with rage and disappointment; and two of them, conviaced that 
their attempts at revenge were fruitless, sagaciously ran to the gate, nor 
could any further insults induce them to quit it. I wish they could have 
spoken, to have harangued the human ee y on their conduct. I think they 
might possibly have made them ashamed of themselves é 
In vain the matadors with their long lances leapt about, and waved their 
flags before the beasts, in vain were showers of darts hurled at them, in vain 
Turks, blacks, old men and women hissed, hooted, and shrieked; the bull 
turned his tail with contempt upon them, and bellowed forth, ‘ Let me out, 
let me out, let me out.’ } } 

The sport was now growing tame, when a young bull being let into the 
ring, set off ranning round and round, seeming to enjoy the fun as well as 
any one, till a man, an immense big fellow, leapt upon his back, and then 
throwing himself off, literally seized the buil by the horns, and held him 
firmly down. [ must do the spectators the justice to say, that when they 
fancied any of the masqueraders were in danger of being tossed, as of course 

was frequently the case, they exhibited their sympathy bycries and exclama- 

tions of pity. ‘Oh, Jesu-Maria! oh, Nossa Senhora! have mercy upon the 
oor man,’ was heard from the fair portion of the audience, while shouts of 
aughter resounded on all sides when any one cleverly escaped the horns of 
the beast. The shades of the evening putting an end to the sport, the spec- 
tators dispersed orderly, though not silently, to their homes, the masquera- 
ders returning to their barges in a variety of grotesque altitudes, with shouts 
ot laughter, singing, and music, while the bulls were ferried across to some 
of the fenny islands in the lake, there to roam in freedom tili their wounds 
were healed, and till their tempers, ruffled slightly, it ney be supposed, by 
the treatment they had received, were sufliciently smoothed to allow them 
to encounter with complacency, or at all events, without (houghts of re- 
venge, the presence of their tormentor—man. 
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SIGNOR FORMICA. 
A Humorous Episode in the Life of Salvator Rosa, the Brigand Pawier. 
(Continued.) 


CHAPTER III. 
‘I have news for you, Antonio,’ cried Salvator, laughing, when the anx- 
ious lover entered his studio the next morning : ‘I have got intelligence of 
old Capuzzi’s whole way of life, and you know, before laying down the 
plan of a battle, it is necessary to be acquainted with the ground it is to be 
foughi on. In the first place, then, you must know that Mariana is dia- 
bolically tormented by the old madman. He sighs, and ogles, aud lan- 
guishes, the whole day long; and, what is worst of all, sings the poor 
child all the airs he has ever composed, in the hope of touching her heart. 
Moreover, he is jealous to that degree that he will not suffer her to have 
so much as a maid about her, Jest the Abigail should be made the medium 
of an intrigue ; to wait upon her, therefore, he has got the unhappy Piti- 
chinaccio to put on women’s clothes, and the hideous little goblin comes 
regularly to her every morning and evening, and frightens the pretty soul 
to death with his blear eyes and his white flabby cheeks. When Capuzzi 
goes out, every door between Mariana and the street is caretully locked, 
barred, and bolted ; and, as if all that were not enough, a miscreant who 
lives in the lower part of the house keeps guard—a certain Michele, who 
was first a bravo, and afterwards a policeman, and who was and is, always, 
a desperate ruffian. Well now, Antonio, what will you say when | tell 
you, that, in spite of all this, you shall, before this time to-morrow, be is 
the house, and shall see and converse with your Mariana? 
* See and converse with Mariana before this time to-morrow !” 
‘ Before this time to-morrow ; you must submit, however, to 4 slight 
drawback on your felicity—Capuzzi will be present. But he wont Inter- 
rupt you.’ 
‘I confess rayself puzzled.’ ; 
‘ Puzzled ?—of course you are. But come! you shall nave the key te 
all these riddles. First,look here! 1 have been dealing with Signor Pas- 
quale, without knowing anything about it. You see that, unfortunate 
spinet in the cornerthere? That’s his.’ 
‘ Ay!” 
‘ r4 and he expects the very moderate price of ten ducats from me for 
it. You see, as I found myself getting well, I longed for music, which is 
my balm, Antonio—my paradise, and the light of my life. Well, I prayed 
my good hostess to see and make me out a spinet ———, She soon 
got intelligence that a gentleman in the Strada Ripetta vad a very fine 
one, which he wished to dispose of, and at once had the thing you see 
yonder brought hither. I never asked either the price, or who the piece 
of lumber belonged to ; but yesterday evening. after you left me, I learned 
accidentally that it is no other than the honest Signor Capuzzi, whe 











ford grounds for a claim of separation made by the wife 


or an orator who has offended a mob, could scarcely have been more per- 
secated, when, while the maskers were in full career, the doors of the at 


thinks to take me in with his old crazy spinet. Monna Caterina had ap- 
plied toa gossip of hers, who lives not only in the same house with Ca- 
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i, but on the same floor, and now you will guess the quarter from 
which I have my information. 

‘Ha!’ cried Antonio, ‘and through your hostess’s means we shall get 
access to——’ : 

«No, no,’ interrupted Salvator, ‘ Monna Caterina must know nothing at 
ail about our projects ; she is a good soul, but has not the gift of holding 
her tongue. He that takes counsel with Monna Caterina will enjoy the 
advantage of having all Rome in his confidence. No; listen. vig even- 
ing, as soon as Pitichinaccio has done duty as waiting-maid to Mariana, 
Capuzzi carries him home.’ 

¢ Carries him !’ oa e 

‘Carries him home in his arms. The truth is, Pitichinaccio is not 
brave : no representations would induce him to set his foot on the pave- 
ment after dusk. Well! when——~ 

At this moment a knock was heard at the door, and, to the no small 
astonishment of the two friends, Signor Pasquale Capuzzi, in all his 
Spanish finery, walked in. When he saw Scacciati, he stood as if: para- 
lyzed, stared, gazed like a man half-hanged. Salvator sprang hastily to 
meet him, seized both his hands, and exclaimed— . 

‘ Signor Pasquale, is it possible that I see my poor dwelling honoured 
with your presence? Ay, ay, we know who in Rome loves the arts! You 
wish to see what Salvator Rosa has been doing since his illness—perha 3 
you are going to give him an order? Ah! there’s a satisfaction in work-_ 
ing for a true connoisseur. Say, good Signor Pasquale, wherein can I 
serve you?’ ‘ ‘ 

«I have—I—that is, I wanted to speak a few words with you, good Sig- 
ner Salvator,’ stammered Capuzzi ; ‘ but}you have—that is, you—you are 
engaged just now. I will come another time—a more—that is, a—a more 
suitable time, Signor Salvator.’ ; , ’ 

‘ By no means,’ said Salvator, holding him fast; ‘my good sir—my dear 
sir—you shall not quit me. No, no. And at a more suitable time you 
eould not come, for you find in this mement with mea man whom, I doubt 
not, you have long desired to know. This, my dear sir, is Signor Antonio 
Scacciati, the first painter of the age, the creator of that exquisite, that in- 
comparable Magdalen, which is now enchantin all Rome! 

The o!d man did not know what to do with himself; he shook with 
fright and rage ; he stared at Antonio with a blank air, and it was not 
easy to decide, for the first few moments, wheiher he was more likely to 
run away or tu break out a scolding. Antonio stepped forward with an 
affable smile, bowed courteously to the old gentleman, and declared him- 
self but too happy to make the acquaintance of Signor Pasquale Capuzzi, 
whose profound knowledge, not only of painting but of music, was the 
theme of admiration, he would not say to all Rome, but to all Italy, and to 
— protection he would profit by that opportunity of recommending 

imself. 

Capuzzi came to himself a little on hearing these flattering words, and 
op perceiving that Antonio acted as if he saw him then for the first time. 
He constrained himself to smile, gave his moustache a twirl, and, after 
stammering some unintelligible words in reply to Antonio’s compliments, 
turned to Salvator, and said he had just called about the ten ducats for the 
spinet. 

‘We will talk of that trifle by-and-by, Signor Pasquale,’ answered Sal- 
vator. ‘First, be pleased to give me your opinion of this sketch of a pic- 
ture I am thinking of—and, in the mean time, honour me so far as to 
taste some Syracusan wine, which I am told is not of the worst quality.’ 

Nobody liked a glass of good wine better than Pasquale Capuzzi, when 
it cost him nothing. He had now this enjoyment, combined with the ex- 
pectation of pocketing ten ducats for an infamous old spinet, which was 
not worth one. Furthermore, he was sitting before a picture in Salva- 
tor’s best style, the excellences of which, with all his eccentricity, he 
was perfectly qualified to appreciate. All this made him wonderfully 
comfortable ; he simpered, half shut his eyes, stroked his moustache and 
ais chin without ceasing, and murmured again and again, ‘ Glorious! de- 
licious !’ without its being easy to judge whether he used these epithets 
in reference to the picture or the wine. 

* But tell me, Signor Pasquale,’ began Salvator, suddenly, as he saw that 
the good-humour of his guest was at its height, ‘ is it true that your niece, 
Mariana, is so beautiful as they say? All our young gallants are perfect- 
| Panag about her: I know seme dozens of cavaliers myself, who do no- 

hing but walk up and down the Strada Ripetta all day, and go home at 
night with a crick in the neck, from constantly looking up to your bal- 
cony, in the hope df catching a glimpse of your divine kinswoman.’ 

Capuzzi’s simper vanished in a moment ; he grew pale with anger, and 
said, savagely — 

* What corruption !—what depravity !—how sinful are our young men 
become !—they cast their satanic eyes upon children, abominable profli- 
gates that they are! For I declare to you, worthy Signor Salvator, my 
niece, Mariana, is a mere child—a mere child—an infant, my good signor, | 
scarcely out of the nurse’s arms!’ ; 

Salvator turned the conversation, and the old man recovered his compo- 
sure. But no sooner did he, with new sunshine in his aspect, again lift 
the glass to his lips, than the painter said— 

* But tell me, Signor Pasquale, is it true that your niece, Mariana, who, 
I understand, is in her seventeenth year, is so like our friend Antonio’s 
Magdalen, as they say? Has she really such beautiful chestnut hair, and 
such heavenly—such angelic eyes? All our young gallants assure me it 
is the case’ 

*I know nothing about it,’ snarled the old man; ‘I pray you let us talk 
no more about my niece. We can surely find a worthier subject of con- 
Versation in the masterly work of art which you have before you.’ 

Salvator now asked the judgment of his visitor on an effect of light 
which he had begun to throw into his picture, and which promised to 
work very strikingly. Capuzzi spoke eagerly on the subject, and with 
much intelligence. He threw out some suggestions which Salvator adopt- 
ed on the spot, without telling the old man that they only anticipated 
what he had already intended to do. Signor Pasquale’s vanity was flat- 
tered, his features brightened again, and the cup was once more raised to 
his lips, when Salvator said— 

* But tell me, Signor Pasquale, is it true that your niece—’ 

* By the black Pluto!” roared the old man, starting up in a rage, and 
putting down his glass with a thump that had nearly broken it; * by all 





the furies, this is too much! You offer me wine, and then turn it into 
poison—lI say into poison, with your questions about what does not con- 
cern you—your eternal ‘‘ but tell me, Signor Pasquale, is your niece this, 
and 18 your niece that?’ What’s my niece to you, Signor? | beg you 
will just pay me the ten ducats you owe me, and then I will leave you 


and your fellow-rogue, Master Beard-scraper Guido Reni, there, to go to 
the gallows at your best leisure . a 
‘ How ! cried Salvator, as if in a furious passion ; ‘you venture to talk 
to me in this way intny own house. And ten ducats—ten ducats I am to 
pay you for that old worm-eaten box of wires, the jingle of which is 
enough to make God’s angels my enemies for all eternity, if I were capable 
of offending their ears with it! Ten ducats! no, nor five ducats—nor 
three—nor one, shall you get from me for the rubbish ! Ducats forsooth! 
if you had asked me ten quattrini, it would have been audacity enough. 
Away with it out of this! I wonder at your effrontery, to send such trash 
= 7 pomenes of aman like me. Away with it, I say !’ 
nd therewith he bestowed a hearty kick e ill- i 
which tumbled over with a discordant a silane 
‘Ha! screamed Capuzzi, foaming and Stuttering with anger; ‘ there’s 
ee law—io Rome—yet! You shall smart—you shall smart— 
pr yD popel~-to the authorities; I’ll fetch—the police—I will, 
He was rushing out of the room, but Salvator caught him by both arms, 


pressed him gently down into the arm-chair, and said in a coaxing tone— 

* My good Signor Pasquale, your anger flatters me—it proves that I am 
a good actor. And you really did not see that I was joking with you? Or 
were you, too, acting? 1 could almost suspect it, from the moderate opi- 
nion I have of my own dramatic talent, and the high one I entertain of 
yours. Not ten, but thirty ducats you shall have for your spinet.’ 


_ He went on repeating, ‘ Thiriy ducat:, Signor Pasquale—thirty ducats,’ 
tll Capuzzi, his passion subsiding by degrees, said ina faint voice— ‘ 
‘What is that you tell me, good Signor ? Thirty ducats for the spinet ? 
Just as it is ?—without repairs ? 
, hardest Sel Secon. Satine. op ie hold of the old man, 
shall, , be 1 from thirty to forty 
Ucals, and that you, my good Signcr Pasquale, shail get that sum for it.’ 


ae old mau sighed, drew a deep breath, and murmured, ‘ Thirty to 
forty ducats !’—then he be gan, ‘But you provoked me very much Signor 
Salvator,’ . i, 
‘ Thirty dacats,’ said Salvator. 
0 forty,’ sudjoined Capuzzi. 


‘To forty,’ assented Salvator 

Capozzi simpered, bui soon began again— 

; You said things that went to my heart, Signor Salvator.’ 
Thirty to forty ducats! repeated Salvator. 














« Let me but have thirty to forty ducats for my spinet, and all is forgiven 
and forgotten, dear Signor.’ ; 

‘One more condition,’ said Salvator, ‘ before [ fulfil my promise, and a 
condition, my very dear Signor Pasquale, which you can very easily com- 
ply with. You are, without any comparison, the first composer, and the 
most delightful singer, that lialy can boast of. With what rapture have [ 
listened to the grand scena in the Teti e Peleo, which tha: unblushing 
plagiarist, Francesco Cavalli, has pilfered out of your incomparable works, 
and had the effrontery to palm on the world for his own! If you would but 
sitg me that grand aria, while I put the spinet in order, you will do me a 
pleasure which will leave me in your debt, though I should put eighty 
ducats in your pocket instead of forty.’ ee | ig : 

‘ It is easy to see,’ replied the old man, his little blue eyes blinking with 
beatitude, and his whole frame in a flutter—‘ it is easy, excellent signor, 
to see, that we have in you a true musician, and a man of genuine tasie, 
who can appreciate what the dull and thankless Romans are not worthy of 
I will sing you the music, my dear signor, as originally composed, no: as 
disguised and debased by the scoundrel, Cavalli, who, not satisfied with kid- 
napping the precious fruit ot my genius, has so barbarously disfigured it, 
to concea! the theft, that only a parent’s infallible instinct could recognize 
it again. Hear, then, hear the air of all airs!’ 

He stood up, reared himselt on his tiptoes, stretched out his two arms, 
shut his eyes, and presented the liveliest image of a cock preparing to 
crow. In this position he forthwith began to scream in such a manner 
that the walls rang again, and Monoa Caterina, with her two daughters, 
came running in, having no other idea but that the dreadful outcry which 
reached their ears was occasioned by some terrible disaster. On seeing the 
o'd gentieman in his crowing attitude, they stood, mystified to the last de- 
gree, at the door, hereby more than doubling the number of the audience for 
whose delectation Pasquale Capuzzi was exerting himselt. 

In the meantime Salvator had lifted up the fallen spinet, thrown open 
the lid of ii, taken pallet and brush in hand, and now painted rapidly and 
boldly on the smooth board, a picture, in which his wild and exuberant ima. 
gination ove:leaped all limits, and revelled unrestrained. The leading con- 
ception was a scene out of the opera of T'etie Peleo, but with the antique 
forms of gods, heroes, and sea-monsters, mingled themselves in a strange 
and fantasiic way, a multitude of figures the most incongruous, Among 
these were seen Capuzzi, Antonio, Mariana, as she appeared in her lover’s 
picture, Saivator himself, Monna Caterina, and her daughters, even Doctor 
Pyramid and Pitichinaceio were not wanting, and ali this was arranged 
with such admirable skill, such inimitable effect, that Aatonio, as he looked 
on, could aot contain his astonishment at the inventive genius, and the 
practical facility of the great master. 

Capuzzi was far from confining his exertions to the scena which Salvator 
had desired to hear, He sang on, like one possessed by the demon of evil 
music, working his way through a wilderness of {frightiul recitative, from 
one diabolical air to another. This went on, it might be a matier of two 
hours, when he sank down, breathless, exhausted, and purple in the face, 
into his arm-chair. By this time Salvator had worked out his sketch till all 
was full of life, and the whole had, ata little distance, the effect of a finished 
picture. He now whispered in the ear of the old man— j 

‘Well, my good Signor Pasquale, I have kept my word as to the spinet.’ 

Capuzzi started up, as ii awaked out of some Elysiandream. His eye 
fell on the spinet; he stared as ifa miracle had been wrought before him, 
clapped his hat on, stuck his walking stick under his arm, made one stride 
to the spinet, wrenched the cover from its hinges, hoisted it on his shoulder, 
and ran, as if the furies drove him, down stairs, out of the house, to the im 
mense admiration of Monna Caterina and her two daughiers. 

‘ The uld fox knows very well,’ laughed Salvator, ‘that he has only to 
show it to Count Colonna, or to my good friend Rossi, to get forty ducats 
for il, at the lowest penny.’ 

Salvator and Antonio now concerted their plan of attack, which was to be 
carried on thatnight. We shall presently see what our two adventurers 
concluded on, and with what success their measures were attended. 


CHAPTER IY. 


Night was come, and Signor Pasquale, having caretully locked and pad- 
locked his doors, carried home Pitichinaccio as usual. The whole way, the 
litle creature did nothing but weep and wail, and complain that, as if it 
were not enough that he had to sing himself into a consumption with Ca- 
puzzi’s airs, and burn his hands with cooking of maccaroni, he must now 
periorm a service that brought him no revenue but cuffs and kicks, which 
Mariana bestowed liberally upon him whenever he came near her. Ca- 
puzzi soothed him as well as he could, promised to augment his allowance 
of sugar-plams and comfits, and when he found that the unhappy little 
monster still did not cease groaning and lamenting, he went so far as to 
say that a certain black plush waistcoat, on which Pitichinaccio had long 
cast the eyes of desire, should be his, being first cut inte a nice little cassock, 
to make him look Jike an abbé. The dwarf demanded, in addition to this, 
a peruke and a rapier, aud the parties were yet occupied with the capitula. 
(ions op this point, when they reached the Via Bergognona, in which Piti- 
chinaccio lived, in a house only tour doors distant from the lodging of Salva 
tor Rosa. 

Signor Pasquale set down his burden with great care: he then opened 
the house-door, and the two friends, Pitichinaccio foremost, Capuzzi after 
him, mounted the narrow slair, which indeed was little betier than the lad- 
der of a hen-house. But they were scarcely half-way up when an awful 
racket was heard on the lauding-place above them, and a hoarse, hiccupy 
voice broke out in imprecations on the stairs, the house, and all that lived 
init. The owner of the voice was (there was no mistaking that point) ex- 
uemely drunk; had, it would seem, sumehow got iuto the house by mis- 
take, and could not find his way out of it again. Pitichinaccio squeezed 
himsel! up as small as possible against the wall, and supplicated Capuzzi, 
for the love ot ali the saints, to go on before him; but, hardly had Signor 
Pasquale mounted two steps more, when the drunken brute above came 
tumbling down stairs, swept the old gentleman with him like an avalanche, 
and bore him away, through the open air, out into the middle of the street. 
There both fell together; Capuzzi under, the temperance man over him, 
like a heavy sack. The poor old man cried dismal!y for help; in the next 
moment two men came running up, who, not without some expense of 
strengih, relieved Capuzzi of his load: the cordial-drinker staggered away 
as s00n as he was got on his legs, swearing like the Council o! Trent. 

‘ God bless me! Signor Pasquale! No—yes, ‘tis no one el-e! My good 
signor, what is all this? How came you here at this time of night? What 
sort of house is that in which you have met with such terribly bad treat- 
ment ?” 

Such were the questions asked, with a great appearance of interest, by 
Salvator Rosa and Antonio Scacciati ; for no other than these were Capuz- 
zi's deliverers., 

‘Ah!’ groaned Signor Pasquale, ‘it’s allover with me—I am a murdered 
man—cut off in my best years!’ 

‘ Nay, heaven forbid !’ said Antonio: ‘let me see.’ He felt the sufferer 
all over, and, on a sudden, gave him such a desperate pinch on the shin 
that Capuzzi shrieked like a man on the wheel, at the first stroke of the 
bone: breaker. 

‘Oh, all ye saints!’ exclaimed the ex-surgeon in a compassionate tone— 
‘my good Signor Pasquale, you have got your leftleg broken in the most 
dangerous place! Without promot help you are a dead man in two hours, 
or at least a cripple for life!’ 

Capuzzi howled in grief and terror. ‘Be calm, dear signor, be calm,’ 
proceeded Antonio: ‘ it is true that I am no longer a surgeon, but a pain- 
ter; nevertheless, [ have not quite forgotten my former profession. We will 
carry you to Signor Salvator's lodgings, and | will set your leg at once ’ 

‘Ab, my geod Siguor Antonio!’ whimpered C )puzzi, ‘ you are my ene- 
my—lI know it but too well.’ 

‘Fie, fie!’ said Salvator: ‘who talks of enmity here! You are a man, 
and in danger. ‘That is enough for a soul like my friend Antonio’s, all the 
resources of whose art are at the service oftbe unfortunate. Coms, Antonio, 
take up Signor Pasquale \enderly.’ 

They took up the old man with great care, and carried him, groaning and 
crying, Into Salvator’a dwelling. 

Mounda Caterina protested she had had a foreboding of sume calamity, 
and that was what had keptherup As soonas slie saw the old man. and 
beard what had belallen, she began to censure his whole way of life with 
great fluency. 

‘| know right well, Signor Pasquale,’ said she, ‘ whom you've been car- 
ryiog home to-night again. Fie upon you! you think, though your pretty 
young niece lives with you, you have no need to keep a maid fur her; and 
you misuse that poor little object of a Pitichinaccio in the most blasphe- 
wous Manner—making him put on petticoats like a woman! Faugh! it 
makes my stomach turn to think of such perjury—I might say such rhap- 
sody, for no name ig bad enough for it! You should consider, signor, that 
where there’s meat there's bones, and where there’s a young lady, there 
should bea maid. You must wear your shoe according to your corn, and 
not require anything of your niece but what is right and proper. Don’t 

lock ber in like a felon—don’t make a jail of your house. The horse that 
feels the spur, must tro!, and a man that has a pretty niece must do what 
ever she wishes. But you are an ungallant and a hard-bearted man ; and 





ant continued to reiterate, ‘ Thirty to forty ducats—thirty to forty do- 
> as loug as the old man showed any signs of lingering ill hamour, till 
alter, at lengih quite ¢ neiliated, said with a beaming eountenance, 


(’m grea'ly atraid you are, at your years, in love, and jealous. Excuse me 
speaking eo plain, Sizner Pasquale ; you can’t squeeze treacle ogt of a le- 
mon, and they that expect pleasant words from me, must please me first. 

















. 
Well, Signor Salvator, if Signor Pesquale doesn’t die of his broken leg, 
which, at bis age, is likelier than not, at least let us bape: will be a warn- 
ing to him, anc that he will, after this, give his niece liberty to do what she 
likes, — to marry the handsome young gentleman whom you andI 
wot of.’ 

* Don’t speak—don't answer her,’ said Antonio to the patient, who lis- 
tened not very patiently to these chidings: ‘ your life depends on your 
keeping quiet. Go, good Monna Caterina, I beseech you, and get us some 
iced water—a good deal—as much as you can. You shall to Signor 
Pasquale when he is better.’ 

The man whom Salvator and Antonio had sent into Pitichinaccio’s lod- 
gings, had done his work extremely well. Capuzzi had received no inju- 
ry, except a few bruises of no consequence, terrible as the fall had been 
in appearance. Antonio laid the old man’s leg in splints—taking care to 
hurt it a good deal as he did so, and then bandaged it so that all motion was 
impossible. Withal they wrapped it in cloths kept copiously wet with iced 
water, to prevent inflammation, so that the sufferer’s teeth chattered in his. 
head, 

‘ My good Signor Antonio,’ said he, in a piteous voice, when these ar- 
wapepene were completed, ‘ tell me, is it really all over with me—must 

ie? 4 

‘ Don’t frighten yourself, Signor Pasquale,’ replied Antonio, ‘since you 
have borne the setting so well, and not fainted during the bandaging, I trust 
we may consider the most distressing danger as, in a greal measure, past. 
However, you still require the greatest care, aad I must tell you that your 
surgeon's presence is, fur some time, imperatively necessary.’ . 

‘ Alas! Antonio,’ whimpered the old man, ‘you know what an affection 
| have for you—how high I raie your talents! Don’t leave me—give me 
your dear hand—say, my good Antonio—my dear boy, you won't leave 
me—you won’t abandon an old friend !’ . 

‘ Why, Signor Pasquale, the fact is, as 7 know, that I have given up 
the profession of surgery altogether, and devoted myself exclasively to 
painting. Nevertheless, | will make an exception in your favour, and un- 
dertake your cure, for old times’ sake, Signor Pasquale, for which I ask no 
other fee or reward than the restoration of your friendship and confidence, 
You were certainly a little rough with me, Signor Pasquale.’ 

* Don’t speak of it, good Antonio.’ 

‘ Your niece will be frightened to death at your not coming home. Now, 
considering the misfurtune you have met with, you are wonderfully strong, 
and we wiil, therefore, have you removed, as soon as the day dawns, to 
your own dwelling. There, i will look to the bandage again, see your bed 
properly arranged, and give the signorina directions what to dv, that you 
may be, as soon as possible, well. ‘ 

The old man sighed, shut his eyes, and was, for some moments, silent; 
then he stretched out his hand to Antonio—drew the young artist close to 
him, and whispered soltly— 

‘I am sure, my dear Signor, all that about Mariana—you know what 
mean—was only a joke, eh?’ ‘ 

‘Ob ! Signor Pasquale, isthis a time to think about such things? The 
signorina made an impression on me, | will not deny it; but I assure you 
Lhave other matters in my head now, and, to be quite candid with you, I 
hope to have no reason to regret the mode you took to cure me ofa youth- 
ful folly. Artists often fancy themselves in love, my good signor, when 
they are only in a fit of artistic enthusiasm ; they persuade themselves they 
are seeking a companion for life, when they are merely seeking a model for 
a picture. The Picture once painted, the model becomes an object of in- 
difference.’ 1 

‘ Antonio !’ sobbed the invalid, ‘blessed young man !—heavenly siguor! 
—you are my consolation, my help, my refreshment! Now that | know 
you donot love Mariana—perhaps, on the whole, rather dislike her—all 
my pain is gone !’ . 

‘Really, Signor Pasquale,’ observed Salvator Rosa, ‘if you were not so 
well known as a grave and a judicious man, who knows what becomes his 
advanced years, one would almost be tempted to the wild suspicion that 
you were irantic enough to be in love tel gon’ young niece yourself.” 

Capuzzi shut his eyes again, and moaned and wailed at the agonizing 
torments he suffered, which had suddenly returned with tenfold fary. 

Day dawned, and Antonio declared it time to carry home his patient to 
the Strada Ripetta. With the help of Salvator, therefore, he lifted Siguor 
Pasquale out of bed, and enveloped him in a voluminous cloak, which had 
belonged to Mouna Cuterina’s departed lord, and which she charitably 
gave for the purpose. Capuzzi begged for the sake of all the saints t)at 
the frightful wet napkins which were bound round his bald head, might 
be removed, and that it might be permitted him to wear bis wig and 
plumed bat. He supplicated also that Antonio would put his moustache 
into some kind of order, that Mariana might not be altogether too much 
horrified at the sight of him. 

Two porters, with a hand -barrow, wailed at the door: Monna Caterina, 
scolding the sufferer all the while, and citing an incredible number of pro- 
verbs, brought beds down, in which he was well packed, auc then carried 
home, Salvator aud Antonio escorting him. 

Mariana’s alarm and grief were without bounds, at seeing her uncle 
broaght home in so miserable a plight; she threw herself on her knees be- 
side the old man, she seized his hands, pressed them to her lips, bathed them 
with her tears, lamented with heart-breaking cries the calamity that had be- 
fallen him, and had neither eyes nor thoughts but for him, though her lover 
was sonear. So great was the good child’s compassion for the old wretch 
who embittered her life with his amorous dotage. Salvator, however, after 
some time, managed to catch het eye; and, wilh a woman’s quickness, she 
soon gathered, from some ocular telegraphing on his part, intelligence of the 
real state of affairs. She now ventured a stulen glance at Antonio; a deep 
blush overspread her cheek, and it was the prettiest thing iu the world to 
see how mirthfully her eyes danced in their tears, and how gracefully awk- 
ward was her unstccessiul attempt to look as if she did not by any means 
consider the trick played upon her uncle a thing she could altogether ap- 

rove. 

; As for the victim, he was in a state of beatitude at his niece’s reception of 
him; he simpered, he blinked, his very moustache quivered with delight, 
aud he sighed, whined, aud emitted every variety of lamentable sound, not 
with pain, but with downright tenderness. Antouio, in the mean time, ar- 
ranged his bed secundum artem, and, when he was laid in it, made the splints 
and bandages faster than ever, fixing the right leg also in such a way that 
the patient lay there with as little power of motion as a wooden doll. Sal- 
vator now went away, and left the lovers to their happiness. 

Capuzzi lay buried in pillows, a thick cloth tied about his head: he could 
neither see nor hear what was not intended for his eyes and ears, and the 
young people were at liberty to poar out all their hearts, and to seal with a 
due number of kisses their vows of eternal love. To blind him the more 
completely, Mariana let hardly a minute pass without inquiring solicitously 
how he found Limsel!, aud even suffered him from time to time to press her 
little white hand to his lips. As soon as it was fully day, Antonio took his 
departure, ostensibly to provide what was necessary for the lurther treat- 
ment of his patient, but in reality to consider how he could, at least for a few 
hours, put the latter in a still more helpless condition, and to consult with 
Salvator what to do next. 

It was not, however, till the next morning that the friends met again, and 
Antonio was the bearer of bad news. 

‘ All is lost!’ cried the lover of Mariana—‘ our stratagem is found out, 
and there is open war between us and Capuzzi!’ 

‘So much the better,’ said Salvator; ‘ but what has happened ?” 

‘I was away,’ began Antonio, ‘ but two hours at most, and came back to 
the Strada Ripetta with a whole cargo uf essences, when-—imagine my Con- 
fusion, Salvator!—whom should | see, but my patient standing at bis own 
door, in tull dress, and as well as ever he was. Bebind him stood Doctor 
Pyramid, and the respectable Signor Michele, the bravo, and between their 
legs | saw something moving, which, | believe, was the little abortion, Piti- 
chinaccio The moment Capuzzi saw me, he clenched his fist, cursed and 
swore in the most horrible manver, that he would have every bone in m 
body converted into bone dust if ever | appeared at his door again and bid- 
ding me to go to the abodes of Pluto, fur a beard-scraping reprobate, with 
my worthy patron, Salvator Rosa; and then he reviled you lor a brigand, a 
murderer escaped from the gallows, au accomplice of Masaniello, and I 
know not what all—whom he swore he would get banished from Rome, 
before many days were over. As for me, he would spend his last ducat to 
have me disposed of.’ 

* Oho !’ said Salvator. ; ' . 

‘Docwr Pyramid,’ proceeded Antonio, ‘cried “¢ why don’t you seize the 
villain, Michele?” The bravo was vn the point of making a spring on me, 
a crowd of gapers was beginning to collect and nothiug for it but to take to 
my heels, and—by Jove, Salvator, I believe you're laughing at me 

*Ob Lord, oh Lord !’ cried Salvator, as svou as he could speak, ‘my poor 
Antonio! Was ever surgeon 80 disappointed by his pati nt getting well too 
soon? Ay, ay, we might have been prepared for this Dootor Pyramid was 
sure to hear of his crouy’s misfortune, and to come and see him. We are 

Cc ‘ 1is time, Antonio’ 
gry ery sab at this! Bat 1 knew it—it was because I knew you would 
laugh at me that | dida't come yesterday.’ . 

‘Don’t be downcast, Antonio; we have lost this game, but we will have 
vur revenge, and checkmate in our tura Listen tome. I told you before 
that there lives a gossip of Monna Caterina’s in the sam house, and on the 
same fluor with Capuzzi. This good woman has a daugbler, a great ally of 
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worthy hostess’s younger girl, Margarita. Rosa, us she is called, has 
pa up ~ | entesincesne orb your Meriana, through a hole which she ha: 
foand, or perhaps made, in the tion between her mother's and Capuz 
xi’s lodgings, and, when the old gentleman is enjoying his siesta, the two 
girls enjoy the eweels of mataal confidence at this hole.’ 
* How fortunate!’ cried Antonio; ‘I have only to give Margarita a letter, 
to be handed to Rosa, for Mariana’ 

* What’s the use of that?’ said Salvator, ‘I told you about Rosa and Mar- 

ita, only to account for my being in possession of the information I am 
mow going to give you—and, by the way, I knew as early as yesterday 
evening all you related to me just now. But listen, for | have important 
news for you. The old dotard of an uncle is completely taken in by his 
aiece’s reception of him on his hand-barrow yesterday morning; he be- 
lieves that she at least half responds to his sentiments, and, in his ecstacy 
with the indignation she affected at our prank, and her declaration that she 
would repel with scorn any future attempt you might make to approach 
her, he hastily swore she had bat to ask him for any thing that wou if afford 
her pleasure, and he would do it on the spot. Mariana modestly asked 
pothing more than that her zio carissimo would take her to the theatre 
eutside the Porta del Popolo, to see Signor Formica! 

* This took the old gentleman a little aback ; however, he consulted with 
Dr. Splendiano Accoramboni and the little musico, and it was finally agreed 
that Pasquale and Pyramid shall escort Mariana to-morrow evening to the 

in question. Pitichinaccio is to accompany them in his—or its— 
feminine garb, as the young lady's suivante, Signor Capuzzi having pro- 
mised it a peruke in addition to the plush waistcoat, and having agreed to 
carry it home, turn about, with Dr. Pyramid, after the play. To-morrow 
the ério are to go with your fair Mariana,—and a fair creature in truth she 
is,—to Nicolo Musso’s theatre, without the Porta del Popolo, to see Signor 
Formica.’ 

We must here interrapt our narrative, to give the reader some informa- 
won —a Formica, and the theatre of the Porta del Popolo. 

The end of Lent generally finds the Romans not more hungry for flesh 
than for fan, and it was at this season that a certain Nicolo Musso had 
@pened a theatre, in the locality referred to, in which he promised no other 
performances than those trifling improvised masquves, which are so peculiar 
to, and characteristic of, Italy. The theatre was nothing more than a little 
booth ; had a pit and gallery, but no boxes; was without en orchestra ; 
boasted, for a stage, only acarpeted platform, around which were displayed 
some hangings, of various colours, to serve instead of scenery, and offered 
to the audience no better accommodation than that of hard and uncomfort 
able wooden benches. All this made no favourable impression, the first 
= the plave was opened, and a good deal of grumbling was to be heard 
at Signor Musso’s calling such a paltry shed as that by the imposing name 
oftheatre. But scarcely had the first two actors that appeared exchanged 
half a dozen sentences, ere the attention of the audience was arrested ; and, 
as the piece proceeded, attention became approval, approval admiration, and 
admiration enthusiasm, which vented itself in gales, tempests, tornadoes of 
laughter and applause. 

In fact, nothing could be more perfect than these improvised representa- 
tions, which foamed over, as it were, with wit, whim, and good sense, and 
scourged the follies of the day with prodigious effect. Each one of the 
players gave his part in a way that left nothing to wish for; but the Pas- 

arello of the troop, above all others, carried away the spectators by his 

imitable imitations of sundry well-known personuges at Rome, whose 
Voice, gait, and whole exterior, as well as their characteristic ways of 
thinking and acting, he had the art of assuming with such extraordinary life 
and truth, that the illusion was complete. Nor did his wonderful panto- 
mime, his lightning-like wit, and his inexhaustible oddities of thought and 
expression, yield less delighttothe hearersthan his unrivalled giftof mimicry. 
In truth, the man who played the part of Pasquarello, and who called him- 
self Signor Formica, seemed to have something about him that was not like 
other men; there was often in his tones and his movements something so 
strange, 80 indefinable, that the spectators felt a sort of creeping chill run 
over them in the very agony of their laughter. This player was worthily 
supported by the Doctor Graziano, who was an old Bolognese named Ma- 
ria Agli, a man possessed of a power of gesture, a flexibility of voice, and 
a talent of saying the most delectable things in the world while seeming to 
talk the maddest nonsence, and vice versa, that surpassed anything of the 
kind ever known at Rome. What wonder that in a short time Nicolo Mus- 
#0’s little theatre, outside the Porta del Popolo, became the rage—that it 
was crowded, evening after evening, with delighted audiences—that For- 
muca’s name was in every mouth, and that, in the street us well as within 
the theatre, you heard enthusiastic play-goers cry, ‘Oh Formica! Formica 
Benedetto ! Oh, Formicissimo ?' Formica was in fact looked upon as a pre- 
ternatural being—as something unearthly and inexplicable; and many an 
eld dame, who had laughed her sides sore in the theatre, grew suddenly se- 
rious if any body ventured a criticism of anything in Formica’s play, and an- 
swered with solemnity— 

‘Scherza coi fanti, 
Lascia star i santi.’ 

This feeling was due, however, not exclusively to Formica’s great histri- 
euic talents, but ina great measure to the mystery that enveloped his per- 
aon. ije was seen no where out ot the theatre, and all endeavours to find 
eat who he was, where he lived, &c., pruvec wholly vain. Nicolo Musso 
@bserved the most impenetrable secrecy on everything relating to Signor 
Formica. 

So much with respect to the theatre Mariana was so eager to visit. 

“Now is the time,’ said Salvator, ‘ for a bold stroke, and the return of the 

from the theatre to the town, offers us the best possible opportunity 
striking it.’ 

As soon as it was night, Salvator and Antonio took their guitars, went to 
the Strada Ripetta, and gave Mariana a serenade, which was indeed in- 
tended not less for Capuzzi's discomfort than for his niece’s delight. Sal- 
vator was one of the best musicians of his time, and Antonio’s fine tenor 
was hardly infevior to that of the renowned Ceccareili. Nevertheless, this 
did not onraee oe me arm sap of the ome ous’ Se pepe : 

senor uale, who presently appeared on the balcony, and, with muc 
po bid them go thelr wa con not make such a riot before his house 
His neighbours, however, whom the sweet sounds had drawn to their win- 
dows, called out to him to hold his peace, asking him if he would suffer no 
ene else to sing, because be and his consorts could do nothing but howl; 
aed telling him he might take himself in out of that, and stuff his ears with 
estton, if he did not like to hear the cavaliers’ music. Accordingly, Sigoor 
Pasquale, to his infinite torment, was obliged to hear Salvator and Antonio 
aimg song after song through the best part of the night, the theme being now 
the sweetness of young love, now the mockery ofsuperannuated coxcombry 
amd enamoured dotage. They saw Mariana at the window, too, with her 
wncle at her side, vainly conjuring ber, with all manner of honied words, not 
t expose herself to the unwholesome night air. 

The next oe there appeared, passing along the Strada Ripetta, and 
towards the Porta del Popolo, the most remarkable party ever seen in Rome, 
eat of carnival time. Signor Pasquale, with a new yellow feather, and for 
the rest, as the reader already knows him, tripped and minced his steps over 
the pavement as if the stones had been eggs, in shoes that were some sizes 
teosmall for him, handing along the lovely Mariana, whose fine shape and 
beautiful features were disguised by a vast shroud-like veil. On the other 
aide of her marched Splendiano Accoramboni, in his great peruke, which 
eovered his whole back, so that from behind, you would think you saw a 
es head walking away upon two diminutive legs. lose on Mari- 

s heels, with a frightened and unhappy look, the little horror, Pitichin- 
accio, stumbled and stamped along like a tortoise on its hind flippers, in a 
gown of flame-coloured taffety, and with a whole garden of artificial flowers 
about his head. Such was tke freup which, followed by many wondering 
eyes, took its way on that eventful evening, to witness, for the first time, the 

lectable perforr e of the renowned Signor Formica. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN PIC-NIC. 


BY MRS. WARD. 


I would give something to know the derivation of the term pic-nic. 
has only lately found its way into the dictionaries. 

Few species of entertainments present more variety than these said par- 
ties called ‘ pic-nics.’ There is the fashionable pic-nic, got up at great ex- 
pense, and oy people who do not care a straw for one another; they meet 
fogether in the smartest dresses, are surrounded by all the appliances of lux- 

, and p° home genes—that is a better word than our broad English term 
*bored,’ I think. I recollect one of these re-uuions long ago, where a num- 
ber of ladies and dandy hussars ‘ excursed’ down a river to a pavilion hired 
for the purpose. It was ‘done’ in most perfect style; the ladies wore the 
gayest pelisses, and the liveliest bonnets, the palest gloves, and the thinnest 

; the gentlemen had boating-jackets made for the occasion. A refec- 

tion of every eatable that could be procured awaited our arrivai; the bana 

was placed between two green slopes, and played deliciously during the 

Fepast ; the re was iced to — and the very day smiled 
c 


1us. We had a ming dance and went home by moonlight, the band 

ng up the river. Now this sounds delightful: pretty women, dashing 

, ices, champagne, dancing, a river with green ks, moonlight, 

aed an exquisite military bard! How was it that the party was decidedly 

‘alow 1’ We were all mere acquaintances, not friends, and we were (the 
Badies at leas!) much too well dreseed. 
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The family pic-nic is only endurable if you can s#nd the children on be- 
fore you with nurses whom they like better than their mammas, and with a 
separate establishment ot plates, dishes, goblets, &c. To take them under 
any circumstances is arisk. If they are beyond infancy they insist On join- 
ing the grown-up party, and the mothers are in terror lest they should tum- 
ble off the donkeys. It they are little, and gaiu admittance, they scream, or 
torment you pom rll by crawling over the table-cloth, or walking into the 

ies, not in the slang acceptatien of the term ‘ walking into’ any thing, but 
literally stepping ancle-deep into a luscious mass of currants and raspber- 
ries, a river of damson juice, or a small flock of oa buried in jelly. I 
have a vision of a fat little child before me now, holding up its shapeless foot 
saturated with cherry-juice, and garMished with short crust. Poor dear 
Matthews! What he would have made of such a story. 

A pic-nic to be pleasant should be an impromptu. We should all be 
friends, and we should all wear such gear as no storms can injure, no bram- 
bles destroy. We should, too, have something in prospect; a ruin, fine 
scenery, a show house, a sketching, or a natting —something to make 
us walk about, get pleased with ourselves and each other, and grow han- 
gry. The mistress of the feast—for these things should invariably be placed 
in a lady’s hands—always excepting the wine department—must see her- 
selfto the classing of her guests, and the packing of the salt, otherwise the 
former may be unsuited to each other, and the latter strewed over the tarts, 
or upset into the custard-jar. Young ladies should not be suffered to pair 
off with elderly gentlemen, and young gentlemen should not be expected to 
wait exclusively on elderly ladies. Old bachelors and orderly spinsters, 
who cannot bear to be put out of their way, should not be invited; cross 
chaperones must be flattered, and stray newspapers may be thrown in the 
way of cranky papas; an especial batch of good wine should make its ap- 
pearance the moment the young people are about to move; and the neces- 

sary orders for departure must be given in good time to servants, and chil- 
dren must be despatched homewards as soon as they have had enough to 
eat. 

I never think a pic-nic so agreeable as when got up quite suddenly, so 
to speak when one cannot help it. Commend meto a pic-nic in South 
Africa—aye, in this vast land of desert plains, tangled kloofs (fens), stupen- 
dous mountains, and scorching valleys—with all these we have some plea- 
sant nooks. 

in England, where everything is going by steam, even gentlemen will 
soon learn to shudder at the idea of a ride of fifty miles. Nowhere, in 
Sou'b Africa, where our choice of a mode of travelling lies between a wag- 
gon and oxen moving at the average rate of two miles and a half an hour, 
and our horses, we sometimes make charming parties. Some people have 
here made attempts to see something, but this only does in Europe. In this 
climate, le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle, it is bard work scrambling under an 
African sun, with the thermometer at ninety in theshade! The pleasant- 
test ‘ meets’ are those where we agree to rest on some spot during a jour- 
ney. 

7 * 7 * : * 

Let me see, where suallitbe? Ah, there is water here, aclear vley 
[pool], clear for this country at least,* and wood for the fire. Off saddles, 
now kaee-halter the horses there, turn them out, and let them have a roll— 
a roll to a Cape horse is as refreshing as a feed. How they would stare in 
England, if they were permitted a peep at us in a magic mirror! How they 
would stare at those armed orderlies, dusky Hottentots, soldiers of the co- 
lonial cavalry! Their very look would frighten a London girl, whose ideas 
of pic-nics are associated with Putney, Chiswick, Twickenham, Richmond, 
and ‘aboutthere.’ How little is known in England of the good-natured, 
ready-wiited, keen-eyed, patient, merry-hearted Hottentot. How little 
can be imagined of their real character and attributes, and, 1 might have 
added, tastes; the Hottentot’s ear for music is perfect, and the women dance 
frequently with an air of grace, and always in perfect time. The gay com- 
binations of their dress give a group of Hottentot women quite a pictur- 
esque appearance. But this is not the place to redeem them from false im- 
putations. 

We have these Hottentot soldiers not so much as guards agains t the sav- 
ages, on whose territory we sit—though these said savages are not to be 
despised in lonely places—as to take care of our horses, light our fire, and 
toast our carbonatjet What acharming locale! A mimosa tree in blos- 
som, and such a wreath of Cape jessamine, convolvolus, and wild cucum- 
bers over our heads! Sob, now! look about for snakes—there—clear the 
underwood. Ah!see that cobra capello gliding away, erecting his head 
every minute! he would fasten on one of our horses if he dare. Well 
done, good Totty, you have broken his back with one blow of your sam- 
bok. How the horse near him shivers! Now beat the bush—all safe— 
spread the cloak—how hangry we are!—Ah ! there come our friends ; they 
are two miles off, and yet look close to us—there is a deep valley be- 
tween them and ourselves. How strange looks the English habit and hat 
in these wilds! See—a Kafir chief, wrapped in his tiger-skin, steps out 
from a green nook and scans the party. They stop to speak with him—he 
veils his face at their approach. [tis his mode of showing respect to one 
of the gentlemen, an officer of rank. They greet him, he draws near, and 





having made his salutation, grows familiar; he ventares to lift the ladies’ 
veils. We can hear the clear laugh of light-hearted girls ringing across 
the valley—they have given him something ; he kisses their hands and re- 
tires. 

Here they come—more off-saddling. Cut away some of the boughs, good 
Totties ; there, now we have a spacious arbour—what, more provisions ! 
Yes ; and an English groom with some champagne, packed somehow on a 
led horse. We could have been very merry without it, but it is no bad 
thing now we haveit. Put the bottles into the vey to cool. 

~ we are ready, greetings have been exchanged, for we have not met 
for weeks—anecdotes are told, and we all laugh over the repast. It is over, 
Songs are sung—sweet English ballads from the lips of gentle ladies in the 
desert, and—hark !—there is the deep mouthed bay of English fox-hounds ! 
See, one, two, three—nine red coats, and a bevy of horsemen in 
strange field dresses of hodden grey, and on the queerest horses, rough, 
scrubby things, very different in appearance to those on— which the red 
coats are mounted. There goes the jackall into the kloof—the dogs are upon 
him—such a yell—and then a sharp cry. 
Shouts of laughter—they are christening 
the jackall’s blood. 

‘ They have gone—they have al! passed by.’ They are on the other side 
of the kloof, they are winding slowly up the hill—they are on the top, they 
look quite gigantic between that hill-top, and the sky—strangely sounds that 
clear English call to the dogs across the valley ; it dies away in the distance, 
and our little party is alone on the green plain among the mimosas—the 
sweet jessamine, and the graceful convolvolus. 

‘See! There is a tiny cloud rising in the direction of the sea. 
is coming up. Hush! there is the mutter of the thunder. Strange—a few 
minutes ago there was not a breath of wind. Hang the cloaks over the 
bushes, tie up the horses, cover up the carbines of the orderlies, lest we 
should have lightning. I hope not though. God forbid! itis very terri- 
ble in this country. Hark—there is the ‘sound of a mighty rain,’ it hangs 
between us and the hill, like a veil—here it comes, splashing and driving, 
and striving to penetrate our bower. Never mind, remember the old Eng- 
lisb proverb, ‘ the sharper the shower, the sooner it is over.’ as 
Ha! we breathe again; we are refeshed—there is atiny pool of water on 
my habit skirt, shake it off—lackily our saddles have been keptdry. How 
delicious the air after the rain! See, the sun lights up the valley, the roads 
are fairly washed, the sprews, with their bright green wings, are glancing 
hither and thither, and the butterflies come creeping out from under the 
jessamine wreaths. Let loose the knee halters, now spread the cloaks in the 
sun for half an hour, rub down and saddle the horses. 

And now, some ¢reck one way, some another. Our friends retrace their 
path on the other side of the valley, taking one of our party with them; 
but we shall meet again‘ before the moon is dead,’ as the Kafirs say, 
See, there is the silver crescent just visible above the brow of that far hill, 
We are off, each party looking at the other—the vailey between us again 
—the sun is sinking—it dips behind that mountain—it is down, but the moon 
is fairly up, and will ligntus. Hark, there is the wine of the wolf, already. 
How suddenly night drops her starry curtain in these southern regions! Ané 
there is the hideous laugh of the hyena or mane jackall ; but they will not 
come near us. On, on, the day that has been so sultry, is succeeded by a 
clear cold night—the thermometer is 30 degrees lower than at noon | heavy 
dews are falling, myriads of insec's seem to hail these fresh dews of night. 
On, on, good steeds, that seldom flag and never give in. Is there any thing 
more useful in nature than the homely-looking Cape borse ? so patient, so 
active, so gentle—unless he ducks—jumps as it were, on all fours, with a 
back rounded into an arch—and then he and bis rider often part. 

We are at the last hill. Wehave reached the top; light streams froma 
verandah—a verandah ! yes, the outward aspect of the cottage we are ap- 

proaching is picturesque, but within are earthen floors. Mats scarcely 
conceal the disagreeable fact. The roof is not quite waterproof ; see 
where the rain has poured in over the piano. A piano in the wilderness ! 
The room is in disorder, the furnitare has been moved hither and thither to 
save it from being injured by the rain—never mind; we will drink tea in 
the verandah ; the night air bas not yet cooled that, and we can take out 
our guitars and sing duets. We will try ‘ Deh con te.’ Strange sounds that 


* The first time I saw the water of the Great Fish River, I thought it 
was tea! 


[as they call it some neophyte with 


A storm 








t Meat toasted on sticks before the fire in the open air 
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me a melody of Bellini’s in this desert land. Ah! in the distance dusky 
ornis move to and fro by torchlight, and stop their wild chant. They have 
come eoaeatag out of their huts to listen to our song. Iam weary. I will 
sit in this nook under the canopy of passion flowers, and |is:en while others 
sing. The night grows warm again, the fire-flies are glaucing about, and 
the air is stirred with the sound of restless insects on the wing. 

I am weary—I am almost sad. Memories of other days in “ merry Eng- 
land” come floating on the tide of thought. I close my eyes aad think: 
I sew an English party—I am among them—those are familiar faces—ah, the 
nut-glade, and the river rushing beyond it, and the call of the milk-maid io 
the meadow below, the hay-field, and the whistle of the plough-boy, and 
the chimes from village churches! ‘ All’s weil” from a sentry at the fort 
“hard by.’’ Nut glade, river, the dear familiar faces, the milk maid's 
song, the village chimes are all as nought—the spell is broken. 

Hark ! the rattle of accoutrements! the gallop of a steady B eey: horse. 
An express—an express—news from head-quarters—an official letter, a 
pleasant warning—the letter of readiaess—for England ho! Now for the 
sweet scented hawthorn hedges, the nut glades, and the never failing 
streams, and the green slopes, and the hay meadows and the genial showe 
and the rich tints upon the autumnal woods that wave round the an 
homes of England! and the glowing fires and the curtained room, the rest, 
the comfort of home, God bless it! ; 

And | have some friends, too, in Africa. Ah! they will often think of 
me wken they have their pleasant meets, their songs, their journeys, and 
their pic-nics. ——— 


THE FLANEUR IN PARIS. 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A TRAVELLER. 
‘ FLANEuUR.—A busy lounger; an industrious idler; an observing street-tramper; a 


pos cag poms apa apd f+ Ay =~ = wamierer about the world.’— 
SCRAP IL. 
The Anatomy of Paris.—The Palais Royal.—The Boulevard des Italiens.— 
Flaneur. 


If, after glancing at the changing physiognomies of Paris under the influ- 
ence of season and temperature, the flaneur may be allowed to turn anuto- 
mist, aud seek out the component parts of its vast body, he would find 
some difficulty, on firet starting, in his efforts to discover where lies its heart. 
The matter has been so often discussed by anatomical moralists that he has 
much diffidence in giving an opinion which might be disputed by the first 
brother faneur who sets out upon the same discovery. In spite of all pro- 
bable opposition, however, he is inclined, with all due deference to superi- 
or correction, to fix upon the Palais Royal as the heart of the capital—the 
heart through which, sooner or later, all its blood flows in an ever-passing 
stream, and upon the Boulevards, not forgetting all proper respect tor the 
great popular commercial canals of the Rue St. Denis and the Pont Neaf, as 
its main artery. 

In spite of the species of disrespect now cast upon the Palais Royal by the 
aristocratic decree of fashion, and the ban of vulgarity to which it has D 
condemned, it nevertheless remains the point to which all things and men 
conglomerate. Bulwer, in his *‘ Pelham,’ has scoffed at the misnomer of the 
‘Capital of Paris,’ as applied to the Palais Royal, because his world of exqui- 
sites have not made it their centre; bat if not the capital of Faris, it may 
be yet looked upon as a pretty good type of the capital, with all its splen- 
dour, its follies, its arts, its misery, its bourgeois royalty, ite aristocratic 
commergans, its social vices, and, since the suppression of the gambling 
houses, its social reforms. ‘The title of ‘ Royal’ is alone a misnomer: for 
since the day wher the Duke of Chartres, Philip of Orleans, Philip Egalité, 
commenced the execution of the idea, which yoy ied an aristocracy of 
wealth, and prepared the residence of royalty for the erection of shops, thus 
calculating not only the advantages to be gained for his own fortune, but 
those he, perbaps, foresaw for his own ambition, but erring, however, in 
his calculations, and weaving oaly the web of his cwn fall and death upon 
the scaffold ; since the day in 1781, when the trees of the great avenue of 
the garden—the gigantic chestnuts plauted by Richelieu—fell under the 
stroke of the axe, and prophesied, by their fall, that of an absolute monarch, 
the Cardinal's other grand plantation, decrepid and blasted like them, like 
them without any life’s sap left at heart; since the day, in fact, when spe- 
culation assumed its sway over the spot that bad been once a royal palace, 
it lost all right to its title, and would have betier deserved the name, given 
toit during the Republic, ot Palais National. Loud were at the time the 
apbraidings of the court, and the complaints made against these mercantile 
inclinations and reforms of a Prince of the royal house, but they were un- 
heard. The frequenters of the garden, who had been at first scaréd away at 
the innovation, returned after a short time, and in full force; but the habits 
and manners of the people had changed with the change in the spirit and 
destination of the building. No overhanging boughs any longer invited 
them to repose; the sun shot down straight upon their heads; their politi- 
cal discussions soon feit its influence, and passed from theory into action. In 
the absence of other means of pnblicity, the Palais Royal becaine one vast 
Gazette which: all Paris flocked to consult: it was the centre, from which 
flowed, as it flowed thither, in everlasting trill, all the agitated sea of pas- 
sions of the great capital. The Revolution began. It was there that was 
eagerly sought all news of the Court, Versailles, and the Assembly—there 
that burst forth the terrible anger of the people, and its joy as terrible— 
there that were uttered the first cries of menacing revolt—there that the 
young beeches, which had stintedly replaced the age-aristocratic chestnuts, 
were spoiled of their leaves to furnish cockades for the crowd harangued by 
the first popular orator. The Palais Royal was royal no longer. Muc 
lees so when the bloody days of the Revolution followed the first golden 
dreams of salutary reform, and the Palais Royal belonged to all the world, 
exceptiis master. Dispossessed of his palace by the National Assembly, ar- 
rested in April, 1793, by the Comite de Salut Public, deceived in his de- 
mocratic hopes, cut off in the troabled course of his shuffling and overreach- 
ed ambition, drowned in the torrent to which he himseli had opened the 
sluices, the wretched Philip Egalité was, on the 6th November, 1793, con- 
ducted to execution, and, by a refinement of cruelty, was furced to remain 
several minutes before his own residence, to gaze his last gaze upon what 
had been the Palais Royal. ; ‘ 

During the Revolution, the haunt of infamy and vice—under the Empire, 
the state of the lowest degradation—the Pa ais Royal has onl under the 
rule of the heir, who returned to it at the Restoration, attained its present 
splendour as museum and bazaar. ‘That heir is now the Citizen King of the 
French: and the Palais Royal siill retains its misnomer. 

But the very fact of this misapplication of title, far from disqualifying the 
Palais Royal for its seat as heart of Paris, proves its present fitness to be the 
heart not only of Paris, as it is, but of modern France. 

Be it in summer or in winter—as a warm and sheltered resort in the one 
season, or asa cool and shady place of refuge in the other, no spot in Paris 
has a greater claim to the attention of the faneur than has the Palais Royal, 
with its rows of green limes and beeches, its well stored shops and glittering 
cafes, ils arcaded galleries, its fountain and its flowers, its groups of news- 
paper politicians, its flocks of children, nursery maids, and sparrows, its old 
worn out idlers, chiefly army veterans, and its young and almost as worn 
out idlers, chiefly gentry ‘living on their wits,’ adventurers, and gamblers, 
its coffee drinking, smoking, chattering acto ré, its German artists and neo- 
phyte foreigners, and, above all, and what is more to the purpose here, its 
streams of ever-passing busy mo-tals, continually eddying to and fro in the 
city through this great member of its body. In the Palais Royal, more than 
in any other part of Paris, moreover, may be witnessed that strange effect 
which, in so striking a degree, characterises theF' rench capital—that city 80 
far more free than any others from all control or tyranny of custom—namely, 
the mixture, the infusion, the variety of contrast, which so often places the 
very opposites in nature and in feeling in the closest contact, and consequent- 
ly, in the boldest relief. Children are sporting in merry swarms in the san; 
a few steps behind them is the ehop of the money changer, the counter of 
which is loaded with well guarded heaps of gold ; and lingering past it glides 
the poor workman out of employ, unoccupied, and consequently morose and 
weary-hearted, who gazes with eyes of envious misery upon this palpabie 
money, which thus flauntily scoffs his poverty. . 

On the one side is the still innocent, ignorant, light-hearted play of child- 
hood; on the other, the eternal deluder of humanity, the cause of all #0F- 
row and evil. Not far from such a group walks the eager politician, of t 
thoughtful man of business ccupied in earnest conversation, or the apima- 
ted artist discussing form and colour with his friend; and close by '8 the 
reader of the public journals sitting on his hired chair, or leaning against & 
tree, or lounging upon tbe railings of the central flower-beds, absorbed 
undisturbed by the passing and repassing, the coming and ging, the cla- 
mour of the children, the cries of their nurses, and the continual tows 
of the crowd. His journal has been let out to him for a sou by the o 
lady who peers out from one of the circular boxes erected in various aes 
of the garden, and watching from her door lest any of her temporary subs 
scribers should elope with her property. The garden of the Palais Royal 
is thus at once a rendezvous for thoughtless play, a thoroughfare for busi- 
ness, @ literary club room. ‘This contrast in the present, bas existed ever 
in the past, will still exist, probably, in the future. Here, where children 
sport so gaily, where dreamers think, converse, or read, where painted and 
gilded c2fes invite the passer-by ,where palaces, modestly calling them 
seives ‘Restaurants,’ offer the daintiest delicacies of the palate to the wealthy 
where glittering shops hang out to view all that can adorn life, by adding 





to its exterior show, the storm of civil discord has blown ite thander-blast 








—the spirit of destraction has exercised its deadliest powers,—the Repab- 
licans of a fire. Revolution have b proce against the vanities of their ty- 
rants, and the Patriots of a second proclaimed a chimerical and short-lived 
simplicity. Where children now play a whole peuple has played, and a 
bloody game, [ trow! And the children last seen sporting there, in the 
gun, will become men and women, and exchange their baby toys for others 
ef more dangerous trifling. Perhaps there are yet more bloody ou 
still to be played in that garden when fate shall again lead the revels, al- 
though the when, the how, and the what, remain, for the time at least, un- 
solved riddles. ohm 
By fixing upon the Palais Royal as the heart of Paris, through which i's 
chief life’s blood rolls, it is by no means said that it is the centre of the 
reat body of the capital—the centre of its attractions. We find that we 
must flaner on, to a portion of the main artery already alluded to, that por- 
tion comprised in the Boulevards des Italiens ; and even to call this spot 
the centre, the central point for the union of the dispersed members of 
Parisian society, would be again an error. It is, however, the principal 
and central scene of Parisian life and animation at the present epoch. The 
supremacy of the Palais Royal as the centre of all movement, the birth- 
place of every new idea, the only and universal bazaar, that at one pews 
offered every kind of food to pamper every fancy, vice, or passion, sted 
more than aceutury. During the Regency it was the scene of the adven- 
tures of the roues,—during the Revolution, as before stated, the theatre on 
which its chief scenes of revolt aud tamult were acted; dnring the Direc- 
tory, the flying counting-houses for the stock-jobbing mania of the time ; 
at the commencement of the Restoration, the slough of debauchery, ia the 
dirt of which the Prussians aud English laid down the laurels gathered on 
the field of Waterloo. Before the period when the Palais Royal assumed 
the sway, the sceptre of fashion was wielded by the Place Royale in the 
Marais, that elegant and regular square, with its Italian arcades, its noble 
gateways, and its central grove, of which a foreigner, arriving at Paris, 
may perchance hear mention; but which he must set out, like another 
Columbus, to discover, if he wish to see it, and the task is not an easy one. 
That Place, now so desolate, so deserted, so forsaken by all but ancient 
spinsters and retired grocers, with their respective cabs (save one solitary 
and eccentric -poet) was the centre, the general rendezvous of fashionable 
life ia Paris, during the reigns of Louis VIII. and Louis XIV. There, un- 
der its arcades, lounged the beau monde of the day, the wits strung fanci- 
ful embroidery on to the last anecdote of king or courtier, and Ninon de 
L’Enclos, Marion de Lorme, or Madame Scarron, the future spurious Queea 
of France, displayed their dresses and their charms to their trains of soupi. 
rants. The splendour of the Place Royale was short-lived, however ; the 
Palais Royal long kept the inheritance which descended to it. But the em- 
pire of fashion never lasts for ever: it is subject to revolutions, like all other 
empires ; and in so increasing a capital as Paris, its centre must necessarily 
be a shifting one. The Palais Royal was obliged to yield to the Boulevard 
des Iraliens the sceptre it had wrested from the grasp of the Place Royale. 
The Boulevard des Ltaliens, under its present auspices, presents a pretty 
fair epitome not only of Parisian fashionable life, but of its traffic and its 
speculations. Upon any bright and sun-lit day of the season, all Paris that 
has any claims to elegance, all Paris of the Bois de Boulogne, the Opera, 
or the Pave, comes to produce ilself there to the sun, and the public gaze, 
fearless of freckles or criticisms. There, at some time or other during the 
day, may be seen almost all that Paris contains of celebrités and of ele- 
ea, in equipages, horseflesh, and toilettes. There also may be found the 
ull activity of trade in all that is pampering or rainous; and there also 
stands speculation befure the entrance of the Passage de Opera, aud cails 
around it its groups of its less favoured subjects; petty stockjobbers, and 
gamblers upon change; who swarm to the spot before the opening and af- 
ter the closing of the Bourse, and if small in their speculations are at least 
great in on age gooroe a Nor is the Boulevards des Italiens, although 
comparatively of very parvenu pretensions to importance, without its old 
monuments, to which are attached some of the thousand souvenirs of that 
fitting nightmare, Parisian History. At a few steps from the Rue de la 
Paix, to the right, stands a building in the form of a rotunda, the heavily 
ornamented architecture of which bears the stamp of the last century. It 
is the Pavilion d’Hanovre, formerly the petite mason of the famous, or in 
famous Duke of Richelieu. Some eighty or ninety years ago it was an iso- 











Parisian, that the Boulevard upon which they stand, side by side, has re- 

ceived the popular name of the Boulevard du Crime, and arrive at last at 

the Column of July, the monument intended to commemorate their own pet 

revoluticn, now so out of favour, upon which the Genius of Liberty stands 

like a danseuse, one foot raised high in the air, as if it were on the point of 

taking a pirouette, preparatory to a last hop, skip, and jump, and then leap 

down and disappear forever. But to follow up and examine, by the way, 

the whole constitution, moral, social, and picturesque, of the great artery 

would lead the flaneur into the very pretension from which he shrinks, that 

of attempting to paint all the million pictures that may be painted of the 

most fanciful of capitals; much less can he pretend to study the course of 

all the many minor arteries and veins. As to the nerves and sinews of the 

body they must be left to the scalpel of such all-searching and able anato- 

mists who fear not to wade in blood and corruption in the search, as the fan- 

ciful author of the ‘ Mystages de Paris.’ 

He can do no more than (en passant) advise the wanderer who comes to 

visit the capital physically not morally—Paris and not the Parisian—to 

choose one of those bright days which sometimes fall upon the town like 

a blessing from above—one of those days, in fact, in which he’cannot but be 

in the happiest humour possible, when he feels a rich spring of ideas in- 

cessantly bubbling up within him, a shower of those vague flitting flashes 

ot thought, impossible to embody or communicate, that are but as it were 

the souls of thought—and then wandering along the quays beside the 
Seine, through Paris new and old, turning over, as he goes, the pages of 
the picturesque or the romantic that may be laid before him, even if he 
stop not to read or fully to understand them. Let him not forget to give 
a glance at the renovated facades of the fantastic old Hotel de Ville—let 
him cross the Pont d’Arcole, so lately built, and yet so lately swept from 
end to end by cannon, and flooded with blood, and remind himself how 
among this people, living only for emotions, whether petty or sublime, a 
few years would seem alone wanting to stamp a spot as a scene of tragic 
history. Let him follow those groups hurrying in curiosity towards that 
low, mysterious-looking building by the water side, and, if his nerves be 
strong and his feelings not over-excitable, under the Morgue, where he, 
as upon a butcher’s shambles, may see two or three waxwork-like figures, 
which he will be scarcely able to persuade himself are human beings, 
living and breathing but the day before, and now the daily provision of 
the previous night’s work in that evil city—the offering of crime, passion, 
or misery—the victims of assassination or of suicide. And then, if his 
heart sickens within him at the sight of these horrors of the earth and 
earthly, let him cross the river’s arm to that noble cathedral, the massive 
towers of which rise above the houses of the isle, and seek composure and 
peace of mind in the contemplation of the sublime grandeur of its Gothic 
exterior, or of the long vistas of great solemn columns within, or of the 
rich flowery tracery of the great a windows, through which the 
powerful flood of sunlight from without will shed a glow of varied colour 
upon the columns and pavement of the aisles, like the bright promise of 
future bliss shed along the path of astern religious life. And when ‘the 
dark shadow has passed away,’ if a spice of romance be in him, as doubt- 
less there is in the composition of every flaneur, he will probably call to 
mind Victor Hugo’s wild and extravagant but wonderfully powerful ro- 
mance of ‘ Notre Dame de Paris,’ and he will gaze with a strange feeling 
of awe, as strangely mingled with the most contradictory sensations of re- 
ligious devotion and vague dark passion, on each tower, battlement, stair- 
case, and gallery, over which that romance has shed so mysterious a 
charin. Let him then mount to the top of the towers. The forms of 
Quasimodo, Claude Frollo, and Esmeralda, forms of darkness and of light, 
will still attend him on his way. Let him direct his eyes, as soon as he 
shall have recovered breath, over that rich foreground of roof, gallery, 
balustrade, and Gothic ornament, upon the countless roofs and old towers, 
and domes, and palace-tops, and buildings memorable in ages past, through 
which the heavy Seine still winds its way. He will not fail to be struck 
with the contrast thus presented by the calm view of old Paris, rich in 
antiquities (for he is in the centre of the old city)—-old Paris, the city of 
romance and history—to the Paris he has seen below, the modern city of 
bustle, pleasure, misery, intrigue, and faction. Elevated thus above the 
sight of human beings, he cannot but feel himself elevated into the region 





lated retreat at the very extremity of Paris, a mysterious asylum for plea- 
sure, debauchery, and crime, far from the noise and indiscreet curiosity of 
the town, and beyond the reach of surprise. At a later period, the Pavilion 
of Hanover changed its destination, by a decree of the Republic: the dou- 
doir became a ballroom—the scene of private scandal, a scene of public 
scandal; and the door co longer opened stealthily :o let in the gliding forms 
ot the dissolute partakers of the Regent’s pelili soupers, or the unblushing 
Marquises of th Court of Louis XV, but was thrown wide asunder to 
. \admit, pompously and publicly, the naked Divinities of the Directory, or 
the undressed Marveilleuses of the Consulate; those admirers of Mytho- 
popical modes, one of whom the morning after a ball in the Pavilion, in 
ich she had distinguished herself by the transparency of her costume, 
& received a handsome casket with the inscription, ‘ A dress for Madame So. 
-*/ and-so,’ and, on opening it, found a fig leaf! The Pavilion of Hanover, as 
“/ if anxious to make up for its past follies, and throw a veil of oblivion apon 
its wicked pranks, has now taken most respectably to trade, and displays 
silks a: d satins to hide its withered face. 

A little farther on flaunts a specimen of the most fantastic taste, which 
proves that extravagance is not confined to England, and that the Pavilion 
at Brighton has not monopolized all that is owtre in kiosks, mandarins, and 
china vases. That mass of artificial rocks, containing cafés below, and 
adorned with Chinese pagodas, and squatting umbrella-ed mandarins, and 
zigzags above, leads to the Bains Chinois. Still further on, is the terrace 
belonging to the Artists’ Clab, that Pantheon of the innumerable geniuses 
of the day, which does not wait for their death to immortalize them. Nor 
is it the quantity of aspirants for admission to the honoars of this ten days’ 
immortalization that ever fails, for little authors and artists there are enough 
in France, Who in their soul sickening conceit, will daily parody the 
* Great Author and Artist’ of heaven and earth, exclaiming, after every 
day's work, ‘and behold it was very good!’ Norisa public wanting to 
bestow the title of * Genius,’ with liberal hand upon them, as it would up- 
on every crawling insect the name of ‘centipede,’ not that it has a hundred 
feet, but because you can never get people to count beyond a dozen. But 
to proceed in our fanerie along the Boulevards des Italiens. Nearly op- 
posite to this museum of soi-disant celebrities, the Café de Paris opens its 
salons to fashionable gastronomy in varnished boots and light kid gloves, 
at the door of which many an exquisite may be heard to shout for his groom 
and his cab, neither of which are forthcoming, and then seen to trot down 
- Boulevard cursing the negligence of these wholly imaginary victims of 

a wrath. On returning again tu the Opposite pavement we stumble upon 
the entry to the Café Anglais, the chief celebrity of which consists in its 
being almost the only Restaurant where all the world can sup when all the 
world’s asleep. At the hour when all lights are extinguished, and the 
doubtful flickering gas in the street lanterns alone throws a few broad gleams 
upon the obscurity of the Boulevard, the white blinds in the entresol of the 
Cefé Anglais are still brightly illuminated and chequered with the black 
profile shades of some of the midnight guests, vaguely thrown athwart 
— Here alone the carnival lasts all the year round; and from twelve 
= wrab to in pe morning, the Spirit of Evil aione can tell how many 
aa a tive discreetly up and deposit their loads at the half- 

Although rather beyond the exact limits of the Boulevard des Italiens 
three other illustrations, necessary to complete the ensemble of this sketch 
of Parisian life, must not be leftunnoticed. One is Tortoni’s, less celebrat- 
ed, in this money-getting age, for its ices, sorbets, and parties after the 
Opera, or its crowd of flaneurs of both sexes on a bright spring evening 
than for the flights of petty stock-jobbers already mentioned, who cluster 
o® ils peristyle, if they swarm not round the Passage de Opera. Another 
is that pompously decorated edifice, called the Maison d’Or that sculpture 
bedizened, gilding-plastered house, the true child of the present age of gold 
—prithee, distinguish from the * Golden Age !’—the true type (its shifting 
occupiers now enriched, now ruined, now swelling with pride, now rovel- 
ling in misery) of the grasping, feverish, variable, unstable course of Paris- 
ian pride—that quicksand without foundation, either moral or material. 
The flaneur, however, cannot stop here; for a few steps further is the not 
less notorious Jockey Club, the asylum of the independent fashionables of 
the day, those rebels against society and its rules, those men of horses, bet- 
ting. and gambling, one of whose first creeds is the imitation of everything 
pend can exhibit of good, bad, or indifferent, be it but extraordinary ; 
and the Jockey Club best knows to what an extent the extraordinary goes 
repeal pects 9 are its —— None, certainly, are betwer worthy 
“9 Close the scene of concentrated fashionable life in Pari 
‘he Boulevard des Italiens scdetechshapitlbaaiie 

we were to pursue this great artery of continuous Boulevards and the 
stream of Parisian life’s blood which flows along it in a trill of listless loun- 
gers, lingering indolent cabs, most unbusiness-like omnibuses, none of 
b ich seem in the smallest degree pressed for time, or to have anything to 
- but flaner themselves; we should find at every step and in every change 
- name, a change in the physiognomy of the passengers; as we approach 
=e and nearer to the region of the people, the artisan, and the gamin, 

1) spe their endless rows of favourite theatres, teeming so rankly with 

© exciting horrors of murder, assassination, incest, adultery, poison- 


‘caps, and dagger-blows, the dearest and sweetest theatrical food of the 








of the historic recollections called up by the old buildings immediately be- 
neath, and far out of the reach of the hotel, boutique, and Boulevard of to- 
day. Then, ifhe be not tired, let him still flaner on among the old houses 
of the Isle of St. Louis, still displaying symptoms of magnificence in their 
decrepid age; and when he arrives at last at the Jardin des Plantes, if his 
attention be not called off by its menagerie, or its oriental fairy palaces of 
glass, the new conservatories, let him mount up to that eminence at the 
end of the garden, and seat himself beneath the thick spreading branches 
of that old cedar of Lebanon, the lower boughs of which will form a frame 
to the distant picture of parts of Paris and its environs—and let him 
dream. And, if he be net content with the result of his flanerie, the fla- 
freer quiets his conscience with the self-assurance that he has not been 
wrong in his advice. At all events, there the faneur must leave him, to 
enjoy himself as he may. 
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A SUMMER IN RUSSIA. 
Continued from Albion of last week. 
THE CAPITAL AND LTS ENVIRONS. 

The Taurida Palace— Faded Splendour—The Prestol — Churches 
of St. Alexander Nevskoi, &.—The Arsenals— The Strelitzes — 
The Citadel—The Imperial Cemetery—The Cottage and Museum 
of Peter—The Academies of Arts, Sciences, Mining, and Military Affairs 
—The Exchange—The Hospitals—Prize- Patients. 

The Taurida Palace, another relic of imperial passions, was erected by 
the lavish Potemkin. The architecture is contemptible, but the immense 
ball room, connected with a conservatory of kindred dimensions, is a strik- 
ing memorial of the mighty favourite, whose tastes were all gigantic. At 
present this * banquet hall deserted,’ with its false marble colamns, its tar- 
nished mirrors, which startle you with a dim distorted shadow of yourself, 
and its blackened silver-foil decorations, excites only sad reflection. 

When, however, in the first treshness of its splendour, the ‘festal blaze’ 
of twenty theusand wax-lights (according to my cicerone), arrangedfin 
spiral coils round the pillars, shed its radiance on a verdant forest of the 
rarest shrubs, while the bleak and black winter lowered without, the frost- 
king must have marvelled at the genial temperature, and the tropical vege- 
tation, 

Miraturque novas frondes, et non sua poma. 


In the hall stands the Prestol—a sort of temple resembling the Baldochino 
of the Latins, which is intended for the Isaac Church, It is entirely formed 
of malachite, and is said to be woith a million of roubles—a noble present 
from Demidoff—the great proprietor of mines. 

The Church of St. Alexander Nevskoi, dedicated to the military saint, 
who in the thirteenth century triumphed over the Danes, Swedes, and 
Livonians, is remarkable only for its massive silver shrine, a ton and a half 
in weight. 

But enough of native churches at Petersburg, which want alike the hal- 
lowing touch of time, and a total revolutian in the style of their decoration. 
As all sects are tolerated in Russia, though, religiously speaking, no creed 
is more practically bigoted than the Greek, there are places of worship (of 
no architectural interest) erected for the various denominations of Protest- 
ants, for the Catholics, and Armenians, and even for the Tartars, who pro- 
fess a debased Islamiam. 

In the Catholic Church, a plain slab is inscribed with the name of Mo- 
reau, but the monument raised to him by the Emperor Alexander, at Dres- 
den, on the spot where he received his death-wound, is a more fitting me- 
morial of him, who was equally great in attack and retreat—who quenched 
the * farious Hun,’ 

By Iser rolling rapidly, 
and when compelled to retire, forced the pathiess fastness of the Schwartz 
Wald. There are two arsenals, the new and the old. The former, though 
interesting to a military visitor, has no distinctive character, except he 
almost exclusive adoption of brass as the material of the cannons; but the 
latter Contains a variety of objects interesting from their antiquity, or their 
associations. 

Here is preserved the banner of the Strelitzes, a most singular piece of 
tapestry, which was borne aloft on a chariot in the solemn processions of 
these ‘king makers ;’ until Peter the Great set the example, which has 
since been £0 faithfully copied by Mahmoud and Mehemet Ali, in the exter- 
mination of the Janissaries and the Mamelukes. It is of immense size— 
nearly twenty feet square, and represents the Day of Judgment, in which 
the best quarters are of course reserved for the sacred soldiery. The Rus- 
sians seem to have a Mosaic passion for hoarding old clothes; for there are 
several cases filled with the moth-eaten and mouldering uniforms and deco- 
rations of the sovereigns from Peter downwards. The most interesting 
personal relics are the helmet worn by Charles XII. at Pultawa, and a black 
eagle wrested from the ensign who bore it under the eyes of Frederick 
the Great ; proud trophies of victory wen from ‘foemen worthy of their steel.’ 

The citadel, which, like the fortifications of Paris, seems to have been 
constructed to command, rather than to defend, the capital, unites within 
its walle the state prison, and a church consecrated to St. Peter and St. Paul, 
which is the imperial burial place, as though the imperishable spirit of des- 





potism loved to rise vampire-like from the graves of those whem it had 
possessed in their life-time, and to hover watchfully around the objects of 
their former anxiety. 
Que gratia vivis 
- + + « eadem sequitur tellure repostos. 
The imperial tombs are plain blocks of unscu ptured marble, covered 
with a richly embroidered pall, each bearing the initials of the tenant, 
this again is protected by an overlay of coarse black cloth. 
The cottage, and the boat of Peter—the chrysales of his capital and his 
fleet, are preserved in the ne'ghbourhood with jealous care, and are enc 
in an outer building, like the Santa Casa at Loretto; for such is the di- 
vinity supposed to emanate from a tsar, without regard to his life or conver- 
sation, that the small chapel, which he rarely entered, though the descend- 
ant of patriarchs and his church, and himself the first political head of it, is 
frequently selected as a place of worship by those who desire the celebra- 
tion of divine service after any remarkable family event of joy or sorrow. 
His museum is filled with self- multiplying memorials of his mechanical in- 
dustry, which would have required the undistracted labour of a longer life 
than his mingled energy and debauchery allowed him te enjoy. 
Hic illius arma, 
Hic currus fuit. 
Here he sits in his chair of state, done in wax ala Tussaud, from a mask 
modelled afier death, while his European petit maitre dress of faded blue 
satin contradicts broadly the lowering expression of bratal and unnatural 
passions which darken the brow of the Oriental despot. 
The Academy of Sciences, founded by Peter, is well worth a visit for a 
single object, the skeleton and a portion of the hide of the great mammoth, 
which was thawed out of an iceberg some forty years ago. When first dis- 
covered the flesh was 80 thoroughly preserved, that various beasts cf prey 
were found— 
Growling and gorging o’er carcase and limb 
of this antediluvian monster. The skin is as thick and impenetrable as the 
sensorium of a British protectionist. 

The Academy of Arts is a sickly exotic. The native productions are be- 
low the reach of criticism, with the sole exception of the Burning of Por- 
peii, by Brulof, who would seem to have derived his name from his prin- 
cipal performance, and who has treated an impossible subject with con- 
siderable power and poetry. The rooms are half filled with copies of the 
Italian schools 

The Mining Agapemy is avery necessary institution for instraciting the 
cadets destined to be subsequently employed in the government mines of a 
country so rich as Russia in every species of that mineral wealth, from which 
she draws a large proportion of her revenues. 

The Oural Mountains produce a greater amount of gold in an accessible 
state than any other country in the old or new world. The magnificent 
specimens of it, as well as of platina, malachite, and crystals, in infinite va- 
riety, with which the museum is filled, would gladden the heart of a geolo- 


gist. In order to assist the progress of the pupils and to give them a more 
practical idea of their future operations, a labyrinth of tortuous under 
ground has been painted to represent the strata of mines, and urnished with 


a supply of air as cold and as nauseous as if ventilated by Dr. Reid’s appa- 
ratus, and we speedily retreated from this too real mimicry. The traveller 
who has be6én taught to believe with Horace thet 
Merses profundo, pulcrior evenit, 

will find to his cost that nothing repays him so little as a prematare descent 
into the bosom of the earth ; he is either begrimed or blinded with coal- 
dust at Newcastle, or salivated with quicksilver at Idria, or frosted with 
salt at Salzburg, and between noise and darkness and horizontal crawling, 
generally emerges without any increase of information, but with the deter- 
mination that his next subterranean movement shall be arranged by his 
executors 

The military academies, which are all under the direction of the Grand 
Duke Michael, are numerous, and embrace every branch of the science 
devised for facilitating haman destruction. Neither pains nor expense are 
spared in their maintenance and improvement, but the system is one of too 
severe an uniformity. This doubtless would be very effective if man was 
a mere machine, but it is idle to apply the Procrustean principle to the in- 
finite variety of passion and propensities which diversify the character of 

outh. 
F An attempt has been made to give something of classical dignity to tne 
Exchange, by the erection of two columne rostrate as the Romans called 
them, pillars decorated with the prows of galleys and crowned with open 
grates for the purpose of illumination. They are, however, happily dissolv- 
ing before the severity of the climate. 

The hospitals are built on a scale of palatial grandeur, and the comforts 
and luxuries of the sick are such that it is impossible not to suspect that an 
exhibition of prize-patients is got up to electrify a stranger, who betrays 
any symptoms of authorship. : 

There are no manufactories exclusively directed by Russians, and there- 
fore we declined seeing necessarily imperfect imitationss of processes bor - 
rowed from other countries. 


THE CAPITAL, &c., CONTINUED. 

The Admiralty—Triumpbal Arch—Gastinoi Dwor—English Magazine— 
Fraud of the Native Shopkeepers—Proud Pre-eminence over the Jews 
—Ascent of the Isaac Church —The Canals—The Bridges—The Craft 
of the Neva—The Ancient Watchmen of London—Firewood—Fire- 
towers—Fire-places—The Lime-kiln and the Knout—The English Club 
—The Native Cuisine—Spirit of Gambling—Skittle Gallery—The Is- 
lands—Yelagen—The Passport and Podaroshua. 

The Admiralty has, internally, little to interest any one who has visited 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Brest, and ‘Toulon, but is chiefly remarkable for 
its immense length and its gilded spire, which forms a beacon to the foot- 
sore wayfarer in the more distant quarters of the city, as several of the 
streets radiate from the central tower. The building is a positive carica- 
ture of the peculiarities of modern Russian architecture, ‘ 

The endless facade, the profusion of gilding, and the group of pillars 
and allegorical figures in vile plaster, at the base of the steeple, could not 
be paralleled elsewhere. “yn 

Opposite to the Admiralty, and at the debouche of a street, which inter- 
sects the Hotel de |’Etat Major, an arch has been turned, upon the crown 
of which stands a Victory, or some such personification, driving five-in- 
hand. ‘The horses diverge from the chariot or droski, like carrier-pigeons 
despatched in different directions. 

ne Gastinvi Bwor, a hoilow square of shops, by no means realises the 
ideas derived from travelling Russians, who usually boast of it as an em- 
poriam of all the productions of the universe. The shops are small and 
paltry, and, generally speaking, the goods exposed are European ware of 
an inferior description. It is, undoubtedly, a very busy scene, and the bows 
and contortions uf the bearded chapmen must be resisted with cool deter- 
mination, or you will find yourself forcibly transported to the stifling atmos- 
phere of a frowsy back-room, and compe‘led to ransom your retreat by the 
purchase of a bargain. 

The shops of the lower part of the Nevskoi perspective and the Eng- 
lish magazine being almost entirely in the hands of foreigners, you may 
expect to buy gcods which are what they profess to be, at about twice their 
| real value. But, if you confide in the conscience of the native dealers, 
you may calculate not only upon extortion but deceit, for the American 18 
not more ingenious in the construction of wooden Dutmegs, or in the sub- 
stitution of brick-dust for cayenne pepper, than the Muscovite, who, being 
debarred by his political system from the exbibition of patriotism in ils or- 
dinary phases, centres his national pride in sustaining the —— for 
cheating, which has been nubly won by his countrymen. Even in the 
time of Peter the Great, the arithmetical pre-eminence in roguery ofa Ras- 
sian overa Jew was proudly claimed by the regenerator of his race to be 
in the proportion of three to one, and since that period the increased inter- 
course with Europe has opened a field for enterprise which has been am- 
bitiously occupied. 

This panorama of Petersburg will be most fitly completed by an ascent 
of the Isaac Church, from which you look down upon the vast city spread 
beneath you. ; ' 

From this point of view you perceive the immense advantages derived 
from the rot The chief of them, the Caterina, the Moika, and Fontan- 
ka, not only carry off the drainage of the morasses, on which the capital is 
founded, but form highways for conveying the more cumbrous necessaries 
of life into the remotest quarters, while the vast number of red granite 
bridges with iron railings prevents any interruption of land communica- 
tion. 

The eye is greatly struck by the floating forests of firewood built up in 
towering piles upon the barges, which throng these channels. me 

The consumption is necessarily enormous, as the stoves—not mere British 
cinerary urns—but substantial temples of plastered brick or china, called 
peetches, maintain uninterruptedly a Vestal flame. English fire places have, 
however, been introduced into several of the palaces, with a somewhat in- 
considerate adoption of our customs. The birch, which in the north ap- 
pears to be more resinous than with us, is chiefly employed for fuel. 

The Neva presents an animated movement of singular looking craft. For- 
eign vessels seldom pass Cronstadt, and if we except tha steamers, which 
bear the rather pedantic name of Pyroscaphes, the waters are solely peo- 
pled by the small ferry boats, fantas y painted with many-coloured 
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stripes, and usually decorated with the profile of an eye on either bow, or 
by lighters of a larger draaght called Struses, which ply on the lakes. 

Their rude build, their quaint carving, and high overbanging poops re- 
semble the illuwinated pictures of the Venetian galleys, which transported 
the earlier Crusaders to the Holy Land, 

In this ‘ Diable boiteux, view the attention is drawn to the frequent ap- 
pearance of tall towers, furnished at their summits with a telegraphic ap- 

tus for signalling the outbreak of fires, which, in a city more then half 
uilt of wood, are equally common and dangerous. Great vigilance is ex- 
ercised with regard to this department, but, as a general rale, the civil po- 
lice, to whose hands the guardianship of the streets is inirusted, does not 
obtrade itself unnecessarily, Either from the natural disposition of the 
Russians to orderliness, or from their conviction of the certainty that im- 
mediate punishment would follow the commission of any offence; the 
peace officers are seldom called into action, but lounge listlessly about with 
their broad axes, looking as inefficient as the Welsh wigged veterans, who 
at no distant period ‘ slept the sleep that knew no waking,’ in their private 
boxes at the corners of the streets in London, unprovoked by the convivial 
chorus of the devious drunkard, or the crow-bar of the burglar. 

Small, ugly, drum-shaped buildings are dotted about in the open spaces, 
but their unsightliness is readily forgiven when you are informed that they 
contain fires, around which the unhappy servants congregate, during the 
season wheo the thermometer is some thirty degrees below zero. 

For many years after the permanent establishment of society in Petersburg, 
there was nu more consideration for human life than was exhibited by our 
immediate predecessors for the corn and cotton slaves of Dorsetshire and 
Manchester; aud the nobles never wasted their sympathies upon the easily 
replaced Mujik, who was trozen to death while— 

F: uits glisten’d, lamps sparkled, meats steam’d, and a flood 

Of the wine that man loveth, ran redder than blood. 
within the warm and lightsome palace; but at length, when a certain 
amount of expense aud luxe in their equipages grew into vogue, and a good 
hand on the box became an object of vanity and competition, it began to 
be considered a bore to find, when you called your carriage, that your 
coachman was candied, and accordingly these humane lime-kilns sprang 
into existence, aS being beiter calculated to maintain circulation, than the 
old fashioned stimulant of the kaout. ’ 

The English club, so called from its original founders, for but few of our 
nation are at present members, is conducted upon very comfortable princi- 

les, and strangers who are introduced have the option of dining at a table 
*hete, or a la carte. 

The cuisine is less Russian than I was prepared to find, for, though the 
emperor encourages the maintenance of native customs, the higher orders 
of nobility seem to have adopted the cookery of other countries in almost 
every respect, except the cold soups above alluded to, which are inevitable. 

On one occasion, at our own desire, a dinner was given to us by one of 
the aides-de-camp, at which Sclavonic dishes alone appeared, selected, 
however, from the catalogue of abominations, which the most experienced 
cannibal would hesitate to sace. 

After schnaps, raw fish, &c.,a sortof savoury mille! pudding was handed 
roucd, eminently calculated to smother the appetite, and weil worthy the 
attention of schoolmasters and poor law guardians. 

This was followed by chéchi, illustrated with ham, force-meat, and rice 
> A sucking pig stewed in sour cream was the next outrage on our 

igestion, and here we cried hold! enough. On the other hand a puree of 
fruils, in which their respective flavours were most bappily blended in their 
clarified juice, proved some atonement, but our culinary curiosity attempted 
no further researches. 

This club is distinguished by high play, the natural consequence of closing 
up the avenues of thought; thus intelligence and energy which, if directed 
in other channels, would ‘lead to fortune,’ are here thrown away upon 
whist, lansquenet, and preference. 

A comfortable, well warmed, and covered skittle ground below stairs, is 
@ great resource in bad weather. The brilliantly lighted gallery contras's 
rather oddly with men in their shirt-sleeves, bowling, in every sense of the 
word—the champagne cup being an inseparable ingredient of the game. 

The islands of the Neva are the pride of the inhabitants of Petersburg. 
They amount altogether to aboat forty, some of which, | believe, are not 
even at this hour entirely wrested from the dominion of the seal and the 
wolf, but five ol them are connected by bridges, and covered with gardens 
and villas belonging to the principal nobility. 

Of course the climate does not admit of any great variety of vegetation, 
bat, when the tress ore in full leat, and spread their arms over the bright 
sward, and the caim fall river, the effect is singularly pleasing. ‘Their 
beauty however is utterly exaggerated by the natives, tor the milder heaven, 
and deeper svil of Holland, the least picturesque country of Europe, can 
every where furnish richer landscapes. 

Many of the imperial family have villas scattered over them, but Yelagea 
is exclusively the possession of the Tsar. 

The house is most unpretending, and comfortable, and the gardens are 
kept in exquisite order, for the Russians, despite their physical disadvanta- 
ges, seem to have imitated more successfully than any nation on the conti- 
nent, the Euglish method of laying out and keeping up pleasure grounds. 

Having completed our survey of the capital and its belongings, we now 
began to preres for oar departure, and underwent the absurd formalities 
of the police offices. 

Though the bearers of a Foreign Office passport, obtained only a few 
weeks before in London, and backed by the letters of Russian officials sta- 
tioned there, we were required to produce a certificate of English birth from 
her majesty’s consul resident at Petersburg, 

That impartial official, who up to the present moment has never had the 
privilege of seeing one of us, not allowing himself to be biassed by any evi- 
ence on the subject, at once conceded to us the rights of Britons, and the 
title of Cockneys, 

_ After paying two visits and heavy fees to the alien office, and after indi- 
ting a petition in pure Russian, upon Heaven knows what theme, to the 
governor of the city, which cost us aiurther depletion of our pockets, we 


at length obtained a passport, in which each of our names was so grotesque- 
ly travestied, that— 





The very mother that him bare 

She had not known her child— 
and a podaroshna—a permission to take post-horses, the requisite number 
of which is specified on the face of the document; a similar string of aliases 
was published on our behalf in the Petersburg gazette, as no one cap leave 
Russia without having advertised his intention of doing so, byt even the 


proverbial acuteness of duns must often fail to detect a debtor among the | 


marvellous misnomers which appear. 


The director of the posts, to whom we had letters of introduction, pro- 


The AVoion. — 


age’ may have been in judging of statistics, it has led men w'dely astray 
in forming an estimation of poe Here, as in morality, the highest con- 
ceivable standard is that by which all must be jadged. We cannot learn 
the natate of sterling gold by examining a piece of pinchbeck, however 
similar they may appear to a superficial observer; nor can we judge wor- 
thily of poetry trom that which is at best but a clever imitation. We 
now purpose extending our remarks to a consideration of the mental up- 
erations which are absolutely necessary tu the development or discern- 
ment of trath, when we shail be better able to distinguish that which is es- 
sentially the poetic element, the peculiar endowment of all great poets, of 
all prelound and original thinkers. : 

There are three distinct modes, or mental operations, by which truth is 
discovered ; namely, observations, logical perception, and what may be 
called instinctive education ; avd these operations are all indispensable to 
the development of a single universal truth, That observation alone is not 
sufficient for this purpose, is evident from the fact that all human observa- 
tion must necessarily be limited. We may by observation ascertain a gen- 
eral rule; but it would require universal observation to ascertain, of itself, 
a universal law. This fact is too evident to need any further illustration = 
it will be equally evident, with a little consideration, that the addition of 
logical perception, or the mere faculty of reasoning, would not enable the 
mind to perform the required function. All reasoning is confessedly based 
upon the ——_ developed by Aristotle, that ‘ whatever is predicated 
(that is, affirmed or denied) universally of any class of things, may be pre- 
dicated in like maaner (namely, affirmed or denied) of anything compre- 
hended in that class.’ It is clear, then, that the first requisite to an argu- 
ment must be to know what may be predicated universally, that is to say, 
without exception, of the given class. Having ascertained this, we may 
then ‘infer’ that such predicate belongs to any particular individual of 
that class—the inference, let it be noted, being previously expressed in the 
universal predicate, technically called the major premiss. But it will be 
observed that this major premiss is just the universal truth which we have 
to discover ; and yet every act of reasoning requires that this shall be fully 
established before a single step cau be taken. How, then, do we arrive 
at such atrath? In some instances, it is true, the major premiss may be 
established by simple observation; for instance, we may ascertain by ob- 
servation, that all the words in a given page are English, and then infer, 
from that proposition, that any particular word in that page is English.— 
This would be a perfectly sound argument, but it would be utterly pu- 
erile ; because the particular truth inferred must necessarily bave been as- 
certained while establishing the general truth. And this must be the case 
with all arguments whose major premises are established by mere observa- 
tions. 

That the process of reasoning is unable to develope, from the mere re- 
sults of observation, any new truth; that is, any truth not already contain- 
ed in the premises, is distinctly admitted by Dr. Whately in his admirable 
‘ Elements of Logic ;’ and yet he has an imperfect statement of this mat- 
ter, which, like a ravelled thread, becomes a webb of entanglement to 
many of his remarks on ‘the discovery of truth,’ In order to trace dis- 
tinctly the abstract process of reasoning, be substitutes (as in algebra) cer- 
tain arbitrary unmeaning symbols for the significant terms generally used ; 
thus, ‘every B is A; C is B; therefore C is A.’ Upon this he remarks— 
* Viewing, then, the syllogism thus expressed, it appears clearly that “ A 
stands for anything whatever that is affirmed of acertain entire class’’ 
(namely, of every B,) ‘‘ which class comprehends or contains in it some- 
thing else ;”’ namely, C (of which B is, in the second premiss, affirmed;) and 
ss 177 elds the first term (A) is, in the conclusion, predicated of the 
third C,’ 

Now, if C really is B, as is affirmed (not merely equal to it), how can it 
be ‘something else?’ Such an expression evidently involves a posilive 
contradiction. The following, then, seems to be a more correct and intelli- 
gible statement of the case .—A stands for anything whatever that is affirm- 
ed ofa certain entire class ; namely, of every B, which class comprehends 
certain particulars. But every Bis A; consequently C, the given particu- 
lar, is A. 

Dr. Whately proceeds—‘ Now, tu assert the validity of this process now 
before us, is to state the very dictum weare treating of [namely, Aristotle’s, 
already quoted]. with hardly even a verbal alteration, namely— 

1, Anything wha'ever predicated of a whole class, ° 

2. Under which class something else is contained, 

3. May be predicated of that which is so contained. 

If the preceding observations are correct, this statement should evidently 
be as follows :— 

1. Anything whatever predicated of a whole class, 

2. Under which class certaiu particulars are contained, 

3. May be predicated of any particular so contained. 

This may perhaps appear to some of our readers rather too abstract an 
inquiry to afford them much interest; but we must entreat their patient 
attention to this point, for the truth of our subsequent remarks will mainly 
depend upon the correctness of the position now taken; and surely it must 
be a matter of some interest to every thoughtful rind to trace to their 
source ideas vonstituting our peculiar inheritance as intelligent and progres- 
sive beings? If, as Dr. Whately expresses it, the ‘ whole class’ indicated 
in the major premiss may contain or comprehend ‘ something else ;’ that is 
lo say, something not absolutely expressed in the general term indicative of 
that class, then we may imagine that this ‘something’ involves some new 
truth, which we may by reasoning, in some unknown way, elicit from mere 
sensuous impressions. This, however, would be virtually asserting that we 
know nothing concerning the nature of a logical sequence. But, on the 
other hand, if we see clearly that the ‘ whole class’ is merely a technical 
term, siguifying an aggregate of perfectly similar particulars (having uo re- 
ference, so far as the given argament is concerned, to anything eise), and 
that a ‘ logical deduction’ is merely the assertion of the truism, that what 
ever is predicated of all the particulars may be, or rather actually is, predi- 
cated of any one of them, we shall then see that reasoning, with the assiast- 
ance of observation merely, cannot be productive of a single idea. If these 
were the only means we possessed of acquiring ideas, the process of reason- 
ing would evidently be useless, since it could lead to nothing that was not 
previously ascertained by observation, and confirm nothing that observa- 
tion bad not already confirmed. 





regarded as infallible, would dwindle to the mere echo of a truism. 

We are thus brought unavoidably to the conclusion, that the process of 
reasoning of itself adds nothing to observation; and yet we know that rea- 
sonizg, when properly employed, is not a mere puerility. We know that 
it does produce conviction in the mind; in short, we know that it is indis- 
pensable. And more than this, we know that the higher order of truths 
are widely different from the facts made known to us by mere observation. 








i to furnish us with a government feld jager, 
ave been of great service to us in stimalatin 
rascally recusant postmasters, but the addition 
of an inseparable spy upon our actions 
advantages, and we determined t 
courier alone. 

We had previously purchased a native carridge—; g 
between a britchska, aud a German stuhlw rn one 


head. 


A board, capable of being shifted, was placed between the front and back | 
Seat, so as to form, with the addition of a cushion, a perfect platform, upon | 
which our mackintosh beds were destined to rest 

Thus equipped, and to speak nautically, found in a few portable luxuries, 
which we were cautioned to provide ourselves with, we were whirled 
out of the court-yard of our penitentiary by a team of rough, but live 
horses, harnessed abreast, and we rolled merrily i 


_ There is doubtless an uneradicable tendency to savage life implanted in 
civilised man, which leads him to look upon most of the conventions of 
society as restraints, possibly wholesome, but not less irritating, and in this 
mood of mind we hailed our departure as an escape. We had seen several | 
objects of deep interest; we had been received as denizens at the most 
splendid courtand camp of Europe; we had been thrown into hourly in- 
tercourse with the great, the intellectual, and the beautiful of the land; we | 
had met with the most cordial and considerate hospitality at the hands of 
our countrymen, and our diplomatic lriends; yet we experienced a school- 
boy feeling of emancipation, when we exchanged the schako, epaulettes, | 
sword -belt, and sash, for the cool, free cap and blouse. 

Our minds, eyes, and tongues had been kept for several weeks on the 
stretch, which rendered the conviction the more delightful, that we werer 


who doubtless would | 
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longer called upon to see, and to answer, or—a yet harder task—to ask ap- | 
propriate questions ; so that when we threw ourselves indolently and sil-| |; , 


) 


ently back on our cushions, and lighted the first unwatched cigar, that mo- 
ment was Worth the whole campaign.— New Monthly. 





THE POETIC INSTINCT. 


We have already endeavoured to present a concise and intelligible view 
of the essential nature of poetry, forming our judgment, such as it may be, 
from the productions of thore original thirkera who wrote from the inspi- 
ration Of their own hearts—in whom genius was * horn, not made’—rath- 
er than of that more numerous host who have striven, with various de- 
grees of success, to follow in their footsteps. : 


° | 
g the torpor, and correcting the | 


ojtrust to the unsupported energies of our | d 


However apposite ‘the aver- | 


How, then did they originally come? Not from without assuredly ; nor by 
mere reasoning upun outward facts, as we have shown; the answer, then, 
is unavoidable—they are a revelation from within. This brings us to acon- 
sideration of the third mental operation; namely, instinctive education. In 

eveloping this idea, we shall also have an opportunity of ascertaining the 
real use or function of the reasoning process. 

In the first place let us clearly understand that without observation we 
could have no idea whatever. This is evident, for all our ideas must be 
respecting somewhat; they must have reference to some object; and the 
mind can only become cognisant of objects, either by its own observation, or 
from report of the observation of others. We could not even imagine an 
object having no relaion to anything we have either seen or heard of; the 
most that we can do in this respect is to modify, to separate, or recombine. 
But on the other hand, a mere impression on the senses dees not constitute 
an idea; a person might see an object distinctly enough, and yet be unable 
to form a single idea respecting it. What idea could an uncaltivated savage 
forma of many of the contrivances and customs of civilized life? The near- 


est approach he could make to a definite idea, would be the negative one of 


their apparent uselessness ; or else his mind would be occupied with a fesl- 
ing of vague wonder; but his ideas would necessarily be circumscribed 
within the limits of his ownexperience. The only way by which he could 
be brought to furm an intelligent conception of any such contrivance, &c. 
would be to show it to him in operation, and thus explain to bim its purpose ; 
but even then he would not be able to realize the conception, unless it an- 
swered to and awakened some desire or ability in his own mind. If, for 
instance, he should be a warrior, be would, in all probability, readily com. 
prehend the purpose and nature of a warlike instrument; if, again, he should 
be of industrious, peaceful habits, an agricultural or domestic contrivance 
would be more intelligible. Thus his idea of the instrument or contrivance 
would depend on two conditions; namely, the accuracy of his observation, 
and the distinctness with which he felt its use. It is in the nature and va- 
8 development of these desires and instincts that the several human ra- 
| ces differ from each other; they, in fact, give character to the mind. The 
savage Is often acute in observing, and as shrewd in deducing logical con- 
clasions, within the limits of his experience and wants, as the more cultivat 
ed European; but be can never realise the same intellectaal conceptions, 
without first awakening in his own mind the feelings and aspirations which 
called them into being. This illustration may serve to show the distinction 
between a mere sensuous impression and an intellectual conception of any 
} given object. The one is but an unmeaning image; the other has become a 
practical reality—ag living idea: the dust of the ground is enkiudled with 
the breath of life. 


There is a sia: lar distinction between the ‘dry facts’ of science and those 





In fact, observation would be our only | 
means of investigatiny truth, and reasoning, the boast of the logician, so long | 
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ne 
vital principles by which they are rendered intelligible, aud thereby actually 
converted iato a portion of our mental constitution. The nition of 


the law, upon the trath of which all our researches and actions depend— 
namely, the unifermity of nature’s operations—is as Clearly a matter of im 
stinct as the perception of distances, or the regulation of muscular furce, ar 
even as the perception of beauty or sublimity. These instincts are nat 
anything independently of the objects to which they refer; they all require 
to S awakened and developed ; and they may be ail quickened by cultiva- 
tion, and by the conscious aid of the judgment; but we can bo more prevest 
their development when their respective objects are presented, than we cam, 
by a simple effort of the will, cease to live. 

It would not come within the scope of the present article to attempt the 
enumeration of the principal instincts of the human mind ; nor perhaps wowld 
it be necessary, if men—ay, and women too, for they ars not shut out from 
the circle of conscious life, however ill-adapted they may be for logical em 
counters—would but observe the tendencies and actions of their own minda, 
unmystified by the controversies of the metaphysical schools. There is, how- 
ever, one instinct of such general service, that we cannot do better tham 
venture a few words in its elucidation, more especially as by so doing we 
shall develope the mode by which all the others operate; we allude to the 
tendency of all minds, from the child to the cultivated philosopher, toj 
of that which is unknown or obscure from that which is familiar or self-ews- 
dent. Truism as the proposition may appear when stated, ils importesee 
has been strangely overlooked ; it expresses, indeed, the surety of exhamst- 
less originality, the means of acquiring every new idea. It 1s this power 
which connects the soul with the outward universe: without this, the mud 
would be utlerly unconscious, a mere aimless impulse, an active force with- 
oat direction; in fact it could not exist, and external nature, although presemé 
to our senses, woald be to us but an unmeaning blank, 

In order to judge adequately of the universality and importance of thas 
power, it will be necessary for us to see what that is which can be strietly 
termed self-evident. Now, it must be clear to all who reflect upom the 
subject, that this term properly and only includes our whole cunscious life 
—not merely the consciousness of existence, but the entire experience of 
our own hearts: that which is self-evident, is simply our own feelings ; im 
other words, our own intuitive perceptious, If we feel the sensation of 
hunger, we do not require either logical or inductive evidence to prove t 
ourselves that we are hungry; we feel it, and the evidence is complete, 
The case is similar with any other feeling. We like one thing, and we 
dislike another, often without knowing why; yet the feeling is as self-ewi- 
dent as our own existence—it, in fact, constitutes a portion of our indivi- 
dual consciousness. But, as befure remarked, a feeling does not constitase 
an idea; nor can we be conscious of its nature, perhaps Dot even of its 
existence, except in reference to ils appropriate object. All our ideas seen 
to arise from this union; in some cases, however, the object simply calls 
forth the feeling or innate perception; in others, the feeling gives purpose 
and meaning to the object. Here, then, are two distinct clusses of ideas; 
the oue intuitive or self-evident, the other apparent or evident to the senses. 
These two orders of truth coustitute the source and basis of all that we cam 
know or imagine, the poetry and prose of humau experience—instinet, of 
eduction; and observation, or induction. Their respective natures are 
clearly seen in geometry: the one order consisting of ‘axioms,’ the other 
of ‘definitions ;’ in other words, of universal truths aad of special facta 

We are now in position to see clearly the use and importance of ‘ reasom 
ing.’ Every universal truth must be perceived by education; either im- 
mediately, or else derivatively, from a higher truth: while, on (he other 
hand, every special fact must be discerned by observation. Now, the pam 
pose of reasoning is evidently to connect the two; to refer the lower to the 
higher for illamination, and thus to discern an additional truth respecting m. 
The additional truth may, and indeed should, be really a * new truth ;’ that 
is to say, a truth not before recognised. It is ne ther obtained directly by 
eduction, as an axiom, ner directly by observation, as a definition; bat 
mediately from both, by reasoning or logical perception. for instance, # 
is a logical truth that the angles of an equilateral triangle are equal to ¢ 
other We might suppose this to be the case, and by measuring we might 
find that it really was so in all the instances we had tried; but we could 
not, without the aid of reasoning, see that it must necessarily be so im all 
instances. Thus logical perception, instead of being an idle toy or a mm 
chievous delusion, as some have imagined, is seen to be an instrument ef 
inestimable value in groping our way from darkness into ligbt. It enables 
the mind to discern, by successive advances, that which i: could not dim 
cern by a single glance. 

Let 4 ae renee to a consideration of what we have regarded ae the 
fundamental law by which all instinctive intelligence is developed. ‘That 
we judge of unfamiliar objects by comparing them with those objects which. 
are familiar, is a well known fact; but the law we speak of involves fee 
more than this. We have already seen that that which is self-evident is, 
strictly speaking, our own innate perceptions. Now, it is ouly by theas 
perceptions that we can form any idea of those properties of an object 
which ‘are not evident to the senses. The infant, at the first dawning of tm 
telligence, conveys to its mouth everything that is put in its way. The 
reason evidently is, that its most distinct perceptions are those connected, 
with nutrition; and it is by these perceptions that ii estimates all objects 
discerned by its senses. This may be regarded as its first distant approacls 
to any intelligible idea. After a time, as the sovial feelings become devel- 
oped, its impressions of surrvunding objects gradually change. Its fret. 
limited impression is corrected by experience, and it now becomes conscioas 
of wider and more varied sympathies; yet still it obeys the same law of 
its mental constitution. The child still refers its owe innate perceptions 
to the objects around ; at first without discrimination, imagining, So lar as 
| it forms an idea of the matter, that every object is possessed of similar com- 
; sciousness, similar feelings, and similar thoughts with itself. This is evi- 
| dent from the sympathising conduct aud prattle of children when amusiag 
themselves with their little toys, and thus mauilesting in freedom the im- 
pulses and impressions of their young hearts. And thie is probibly te 
only way in which a child could form an intelligible idea of any vbjeck, 
The case is similar with nations of primitive or childlike habits. Thes 
they judge of that which would otherwise be obscure, from their own come 
scious kuowledge. This power has, moreover, been the characteristic of 
the poet in all ages. , 

Let us not be mistaken: we speak not of those dainty amateurs whe 
know poetry merely as au ‘ imitative art,’ who, when they have fulfilled 
the technical requirements of their respective schools, iovagine fursooth, 
that they have produced genuine poetry ; but of those marvellous spirits 
with whom the poetic impulse has been an anconquerable reality—mem 
whose hearts have been touched with the liviug fire of inspiration. It is 
from such meu that we have learned to honour the name of the poet; amd. 
it is of such a poet that we now speak, Eadowed with sympathies tee 
carnest and truthful to permit him to gaze with vacant eye upon ihe wor- 
ders of creation, he a!so has walked in the footsteps of the child, aod illam- 
ined every object in his path by the light kindled in bis own soul. Nor = 
this light a mere fautasiic delusion; the gravest philosopher can do no mere 
than discriminate its rays. In truth, all nature is a reflex of humanity, The 
laws which govern the uviverse, avd those by which the mind is developed, 
have a distinct and immutable relation to each other; else would nature be 
altogether incompreheusible—a vast accumulation of unmeaning facts. 
What ideas could we form of attraction or repulsion, of equality, of depem- 
dence, of connexion, of immutability, and of a host of kindred recondite pro- 
perties, essential to a philosophical idea, unless we judged from our owR 
instinctive conceptions? Whatever may be the subject, we must have 
something known by which it may be judged, or we coald evideutly form 
no idea respecting it. If sensuous impressions constilated the only source 
of intelligence, we should never be able to rise above them: we c ruld nat 
form a rational idea; we could not understaod any object; we should mere- 
ly be conscious of it as a sensuous impression. But if, as we malol4in, ow 
instinctive perceptions constitute the living germs of every geuuiue ides 5 
aud if the senses only serve to connect the mind with exteroal objects, # 
must be evident that we cannot assign the limit beyond which the hamam 
mind is incapable of rising, until we have ascertained the extentand altitade 
of its whole instinctive nature. We may, to some extent, measure Us past 
achievements, bat we cannot prescribe limits to its future capabilities. 7 

What folly, then, is implied in the intellectual prostration of modera yl 
ence! Nothing but induction, ‘ rigid induction,’ is the scientific cauto ra 
day. Menseem to make it a point of conscience, aud sometimes of “on 
pride, to keep their miuds for ever creeping ou the earth: comm inibg 
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little with their own souls, they bave expected ideas to spring up mgt the 
‘acts they so industriously collected. As well might they hope K, om bear- 
rt “ 


stones of the ground put forth leaves and branches, aud become bahnogt ~~ 
ing trees! Were such men as Galileo and Newton mere ar sang eh eb mt 
wird cbjects? Did they bring nothing from the laboratories : iat oft tes 
suuls to the accomplishment of their wondrous tasks? Did the { , ‘ ay 
duction himself briag nothing to his labours but a willing pen ao ha al 
serving eye? Ou the contrary, it is his highes! praise (bat woh ip oo én 
cribed what had yet to become an outward fact. He, assur , Beth t 
most men, wrote from his own instinctive percep 10ns. - os with 
were wasting their energies upon idle mystificativns of wor aie te o% 
vhich no appreciable ideas were connected ; and 0 order vo ' p. state 
ents to more profitable account, he taught them to er e| on Ce 
quibbles, and turn to tangible things; to look not te in oo Pings , 
sameaning terms, but to the properties of real objects h 0 pal Hoe to va 
questionably rendered mankind a most signal service, the sterling valu 
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Which we are not even now ina condition fally to estimate. Indeed, bis 
followers seem disposed to thwart the good he did, by listening 
to his precepts, aud refusing to take a lesson from his yet more impor- 
tant example. If there was a need, in the time of Bacon, to cull men’s at- 
geation from mere words to objects, there is an equal necessity now for us 
fe render those objects intelligible by iliamination from within. The pre- 
sent age, teeming as it is with important and interesting facts, is yet strange- 
fy barren in all that contributes to the actual growth of a noble and living 
hy. 

No Philcsophy can possibly be merely inductive, for, as we have seen, 
its very existence depends on the connection of our instinctive perceptions 
with external objects. We may continue to accumulate facts, we may pile 
stone upon stone, until the ungainly heap, like the pyramids of Egypt, 
bears imperishable witness to our futile assiduity ; but we can never erect 
@ poble and useful structure, unless an exalted and harmonioas conception 
be embodied in the work. The vast accumulations of modern industry 
(whether of capital or of scientific facts) can only become serviceable to the 
great brotherhood of hamanity, in the proportion that the industry is en- 
mebied by an earnest and truthful spirit. This spirit is the poetic element 
of our existence ; the very mode of instinctive consciousness. It is mainly 

the progressive development of this instinctive nature, that mankind have 
ps ical in intelligence, morality, and social enjoyment. By an ‘ original 
maind,’ we do not mean one that has been actively employed in accumula- 
timg facts, however necessary this labour may be, but one that has deve- 
new ideas; in other words, one whose instinctive perception is not 
everwhelmed by conventionalities, or by mere induction. It this freshness 
gad originality of mind (commonly spoken of as * genius’) be manifested in 
Reference to life and human passions, we call a man se gifted ‘a poet ;’ but 
if the same originality be shown in explaining the unseen operations of na- 
Sure, we then speak of ‘a philosopher ;’ in either case, the ground of origi- 
mallity is the same; namely, poetic instinct, or instinctive education. 

lf, then, instinctive education constitutes so important a power in the de- 
welopment of trath, it presents a question of great practical value for our 
eomsideration. How can it be best cultivated and rendered serviceable ? 
‘The answer is simple and evident ; if it really is truth that we desire, we 
wanst seck it with a true-hearted affection, with a singleness and integrity of 

se. It is mere folly to flatter ourselves that we can really and 
ely seek after truth, while our own private aggrandisement ranks fore- 
mmoet in our minds. Is it not clear, that whilst self-interest is the leading 
motive of our lives, we shall always be seeking to favour and confirm our 
@wn opinions, even although truth should suffer? We must learn to love 
because it is true, not because it is our own opinion, or because it is 
the opinion of some individual whose genins or whose virtues we may re- 
ror. Truth should be felt as something sacred and immutable ; altogether 
e mere personal favour or selfish predilection. We are all too apt to 
value truth less for its own intrinsic worth, than because we have identified 
@ with ourselves. Add to thie the well-known fact, that we are ever too 
weedy to adopt those errors which sanction or encourage our own corrupt 
iiectinations ; and we may discern in these two principles the source and 
stronghold of the various delusions which have blinded or perverted the 
bmeman intellect. Seeing, then, that the mind is so cunning to its own over- 
@erow and abasement, it is well for us that we have been provided with 
geene less matable standard of truth, to which we may refer each other, and 
which may serve as a test of its intrinsic reality, This test is to be found in 
is use or power of beneficial application. In reference to philosophy, 
whatever tends best to explain the wonders of creation, and to elevate our 
@houghts to a just conception of its divine Author, is, by the very terms of 
thee case, the nearest approximation to the truth ; and the same, in reference 
%e morality, of whatever will best promote the happiness of the whole hu- 
man family. To form an adequate judgment of this requires the co-opera- 
@en of our whole conscious or intellectual nature, generally spoken of under 
the compreheusive term ‘reason.’ This term we have now endeavoured 
te render some what more intelligible than it has hitherto been; and although 
feeling strongly the disparity between the success of the attempt and the im- 
portance of the subject, we yet venture to hope that we may not bave 
written altogether in vain. 
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MISS STRICKLAND’S LIFE OF MARY BEATRICE 
OF MODENA. 
Resumed from the Albion of Sept. 12. 

Having passed by the accession of James and Mary, with the mention 
eof which our previous paper concluded, we also pass over the injurious 
accusations about substituting a supposititious child for the Prince of Wales, 
except to copy the following remarkable anecdote. On the day of his 
birth ‘the Marchioness of Powis was sworn as state governess, and Lady 
Strickland, wife of Sir Thomas Strickland, of Sizergh, as sub-governess, 
te the new-born heir of England. ‘There were also two nurses, Madame 
Lobadie and Mrs. Royere, four rockers, a laundress, a sempstress, and 
two pages of the backstairs, who were ali sworn into their offices. The 
gezme night, the numerous nursery establishment, and indeed the whole, 
palace, were thrown into a state of dismay by the alarming illness of the 
precious babe. ‘The king was called out of his bed at three o’clock in the 
morning, and the royal physicians were summoned in great haste to his as- 
mstance. Mary Beatrice has herself related the following particulars 
eennected with the indisposition of the little prince, and the strange neg- 
ligence of her own personal attendants at that time: “ A few hours after 
the birth of my son,” said she, “ the physicians prescribed something for 
hima, which they say is good for babies. I don’t remember now what it 
was ; but this I know, that, by mistake or carelessness, they repeated the 
dose, which made him so ill that every one thought he was dying. As I 
was in child-bed, the king would not have me awakened with these tid- 
imgs; but while every one was in a state of distraction, he retired into his 
eratory to offer that child, who was so precious to him, to God. I awoke 
mm the mean time, and asked for some broth, but saw no one near me, 
weither nurse nor attendant. 1 then called. The only person who re- 
smained to take care of me was 2 chambermaid, not more than one-and- 
twenty years old, and thus I learned that which they wished to conceal 
from me. The Countess of Sunderland was lady of the bed that night, 
and it was her duty to watch beside me.’’’ 

The poor baby seems to have had a bad chance among them. ‘For the 
fest two months, the existence of this “dearest boon of heaven,” as the 
soyal parents called their son, appeared to hang on a tenure to the full as 
precarious as the ephemeral lives of the other infants whose births had 
tantalixed Mary Beatrice with maternal hopes and fears. Those children 
having been nourished at the breast, it was conjectured that, for some 
constitutional reason, the natural aliment was prejudicial iv her majesty’s 
efispring, and they determined to bring the Prince of Wales up by hand. 
“ This morning,” says the nuncio, * | Seve had the honour of seeing him 
whilst they gave him his food, which he took with a good appetite; he 
mppears to me very well complexioned, and well made. The said aliment 
m called wailer gruell; it is composed of barley flour, water, and sugar, 
to which a few currants are sometimes added.” A very unsuitable condi- 
ment for a tender infant, as the result proved; violent fits of indigestion 
produced inflammation and other dangerous symptoms, and he was sent 
to Richmond for change of air ; but as they continued to feed him on cur- 
rant gruel, he grew from bad to worse. 
writas the Ellis correspondent, * but is a weakly infant,fat Richmond.” 

*The queen, who ¥ 


sag him. “The state to which I saw my son reduced by this fine experi- 
seent,” says her majesty, ‘‘ would deter me from ever allowing it to be tried 
a tho children of others. When he had been fed in this way till he was 
about six weeks old, be became so dangerously ill with colic, attended with 
vouiting and convalsians, that they thought every sigh would be his last. 
We had seat him to Richmond, a country house, to be brought up under the 
care of Lady Powis, his governess, and he got so mach worse that she ex- 
pected every moment to be his last. I got into my coach with the deter- 
mination of going tu him at all events. Lady Powis had sent word to us 
that if the infant died she would despatch a courier to spare us from the 
shock of coming to the house where he was. Every man we met by the 
way | dreaded was that courier.” King James accompanied his anxious 
consort on this journey, and participated in all her solicitade and fears.— 
When the royal parents reached the river side, they feared to cross, and 
sent a tnessenger forward to inquire whether their son were alive, that they 
might not have the additional affliction of seeing him if he were dead.— 
After a brief but agonising pause of suspense, word was brought to them, 
“The prince is yet alive ;’’ and they ventnred over. 
continues ihe queen, “ we found my son still living. I asked the physicians 
* If they had yet hopes of doing any thing for him 1’ They told us, « they 
reckoned him as dead.’ I seat into the village in quest of a wet nurse (she 
who suckled him ) { gave him that nurse; he took her milk ; it revived 
, and sho has happily reared him ; but this peril was not the least of 
those which have befallen him in the course of his history, which, like ours, 
will appear to those who shall read it hereafter, like romance,” ’ 
A few months brought greater troubles, and the heartless revolution. 
‘The Queen and the prince's escape to France is related minutely, with 
some (we think) new particulars, from the Chaillot us. and the French ar- 


** When we arrived,” 








shives (sce pages 255 et seq.) ; and the king’s sabsequent evasion re-unites 





them at Paris. Here we come more into the Chaillot materials, from which 


it will be our business to make a few selections. But first a letter from 
another source, being furnished by lady Bedingfield, the immediate de- 
scendant of the Earl aud Countess of Lichfield. 

* The anguish (says Miss S., after quoting some bigh praises of her from 
Sévigné) that oppressed the heart of the exiled Queen, while successtully 
labouring to establish a hard earned popularity in the French court, is un- 
atfectedly avowed in the following letter, addressed by her, evidently at 
this period, to her faithful friend the Countess of Lichfield : 


*« St. Germain, Jan. 21. 


‘“ You cannut imagine, dear Lady Lichfield, how pleased I was to re- 
ceive two letters from you, so full of kindness as they were. I hope you 
do not think I am so unreasonable as to expect you should leave your hus- 
band and children to come to me. I am in tuo miserable a condition to wish 
that my friends should follow it, if they can be in their own country. I 
was overjoyed to hear by every body, as well as by the king, that your 
lord had behaved himself so well. [| don’t doubt but he will continue to 
do it. The king is entirely satisfied with him, and dves not dislike what 
he did, for he had the example and advice of bonest men, which he may 
well follow. The letter sent by your sister was of no great consequence, 
but by the courier you had reason to think it was. I thank God I am very 
well in my health, and have the satisfaction to see my poor child grow 
visibly every day, and the king look better than he has done this great 
while, I want noless to enable me to support my other misfortunes, which 
are so extraordinary that they move every one’s pity in this country, so 
that they cry and pray for us perpetually. 1 hope God will bear their 
prayers, and make us happy again, but no change or condition shall ever 
lessen the real kindness I have for you. M.R 


‘ This letter is written on plain note paper, and is enclosed in a torn and 
hastily folded envelope, superscribed ; ‘For the Countess of Lichfield.” [t 
is sealed with the famous diamond seal always used by the consort of 
James II. in her correspondence with the adherents of the Jacobite cause. 
The impression is her royal cipher, M. R. interlaced, surmounted with the 
crown matrimonial of England.’ j 

The Queen appears to have been buoyed up with fallacious hopes to the 
end of James’s Irish campaign : 

‘On the last day of the year 1639, she writes to her friend, the abbess of 
Chaillot, in a perfect ecstacy; “tis always on a Saturday, my dear mo- 
ther, that I have news of the king. I believe that my dear daughters otf 
Sion may already begin to sing their cauticles of praise to the Most High, 
whose puissant arm, without the aid of human means, has almost entirely 
destroyed our enemies.” , 

‘ Her Majesty goes on to express her hope that the king would soon be 
master of Ireland ; and asks, in conclusion, the continuation of the prayers 
of the holy sisters of Chaillot. ‘This letter, like all on that subject, is en- 
dorsed, ‘“* On the good successes in the war in Ireland, which had no foun- 
dation, therefore this letter must never be shown.’ Little did the cautious 
reclase to whom they were addressed imagine the possibility of the con- 
cateuation of circumstances which has rendered this jealously hoarded cor- 
respondence available material for the biography of the royal writer. When 
Mary Beatrice first used to make her visitsto this convent, the abbess in- 
sisted on treating her with the ceremonies due to royalty, and made her 
dine in her state apartment; but, early in the year 1690, the Queen expres- 
sed her positive determination not to avail herself of these marks of respect, 
iu the fuilowiug letter to the superior ; 

‘I thank you, my dearest mother, for the offer you have made me of giv- 
ing me a dinner in your chamber of assembly, but I cannot be satisfied with 
that. I wish to eat in the refectory with you anc the others, and I pray you 
to expect me on Tuesday at eleven o'clock, supposing this to be a fast day. 
I propose to depart from hence at eight o’clock in the morning, and to be at 
matins at ten o’clock, in the church of our good fathers. 1 beg you to bave 
them informed of it. I had already ordained the duty to Riva, to bring yeu 
the provisions for dinner on Tuesday, as I am persuaded that my sister, 
Marie Francoise, will prepare it with much pleasure, since there will be a 
portion for me, which I charge her to make similar to the others, without 
form or ceremony.—Adieu, my dearest mother; adieu to all our sisters. I 
have pleasure in thinking that [ shall soon be for some hours at Chaillot. I 
have great need of such a solace, for since I left you 1 have had repose neith- 
er in body or in mind.’ 

In 1692 the queen gave birth to the Princess Louisa, when the battle of 
La Hogue had qaashed the last hopes of her hushand, whose conduct on this 
occasion the author ascribes to an ‘ unsound state of mind.’ 


« James obstinately lingered for three weeks at La Hogue, after he had 
witnessed the annihilation of his hopes. Nothing could rouse him from the 
lethargic stupor into which he had sunk; not even the repeated letters and 
messages from his anxious consort, who was in hourly expectation of her 
accouchement, and implored him to return to her. The melancholy depres- 
sion of spirits in which the poor queen awaited that event, in the lonely 
chateau of St. Germains, unsupported by the presence of her husband, is 
touchingly described by her own pen, in a Jetter to her friend, the abbess of 
Caaillot: 

‘ June 14, 1692. 

‘ What shall I say to you, my beloved mother, or rather, what would not 
you say to me if we could be one little quarter of an hour in each other’s 
arms? I believe, however, that time would be entirely passed in tears and 
sighs, and that my eyes and my sobs would tell much more than my mouth ; 
for in trath, whatis there, after all, that can be said by friendship in the state 
in which I am?’ 

‘ After the first impassioned outpouring of the anguish aud desolation with 
which the catastrophe at La Hogue had overwhelmed her, she endeavours 
to resign herself to the will of God. An internal conviction that they were 
vainly struggling against an immutable decree is thus mournfully confessed : 
‘Oh, but the ways of God are far from our ways, and his thoughts are dif- 
ferent from our thoughts. We perceive this clearly in our last calamity, 
and by the unforeseen and almost supernatural mischances by which God 
has overthrown all our designs, and has appeared to declare himself so clearly 
against us for our overwhelming. What, then, pursues the sorrowful 
queen, ‘can we say to this, my beloved mother; or rather, is it not better 
that we should say nothing, but, shutting the mouth and bowing the head, 
to adore and to approve, if we can, all that God does; for he is the master 
of the universe, and it is very meet and right that all should Le submitted to 
him. It is the Lord; he has dune what was good in his eyes.’’ She goes 
on to acknowledge the difficulty she feels in performing the Christian daty 
she has described, in the following simple, touching words: “This, my 
dearest mother, is what 1 wish to say and do, and to this 1 believe you have 
yourself encouraged me by your letters, which are always so preeious to 
me. But I say it and do it with so bad a grace, and so much against my 
will, that I have no reason to hope that itcan be agreeable to God, Aid me 
to do it better by your prayers, aad encourage me constantly by yonr letters 
till we have the happiness of embracing each other again.’ 

‘ The dissection of a letter so deeply confidential is certainly rather like 
unfolding the secrets of a confessional. Little did the royal writer imayine 
that the various passions that agitated her mind as sbe penned it would one 
day be laid open to the whole world. The tragic emotions of the fallen 
queen, and the elevation of the Christian heroine, are alike forgottea in the 


“The young prince lives on,” | natural apprehensions of the weak suffering woman, when sbe alludes to 


her situation at this distressing crisis. ‘1 suffered mnch, doth in body and 


; c was going to Bath, deferred her journey, and came mind, sume days ago,” she says, “‘ but now I am better in both. I linger | 
frequently to see him. She attributed his illness to the want of a narse, | 0 still, in continual expectation of the hour of my accouchement. It will | 
and the improper food with which they were poisoning rather then nourish- | 


come when God wills it, I tremble with the dread of it; but I wish much 
that it were over, so that I might cease to harass myself and every one else 
any longer with thissuspense.” * * * How deeply hart the poor queen 
felt at the uuaccountable perversity of her lord, in continuing to absent him- 
self from her at this agitating crisis, may be perceived from the tone of un- 
wonted bitterness with which she adverts to his conduct. ‘“‘ When I began 
my letter yesterday,” she says, ‘1 was in uncertainty what the king would 
do, and of the time when I might have the happiness of seeing him, for he 
has not yet chosen to retire from La Hogue, though he has had nothing to 
keep him there ; and the state in which I am speaks for itself, to make him 
come to me. In the meantime,” continues her majesty, with increasing 
pique at James’s strange insensibility to the importance of the impending 
event, and the necessity of making such arrangements as would render tbe 
birth of their expected infant a verification of the legitimacy of their son, 
she would not resolve on anything, ‘* but he will find all well done, although 
it has cost me much to have it so without his orders, which my Lord Vel- 
fort came to bring us this morning. It seems that for the present the king 
has nothing to do but to return hither till they can take other meagures.”’’ 

The child was born on the 23th of Jane, a week after the return of ite 
father, and we are told: 


* The morbid state of apathy in which King James had remained ever 
since the battle of La Hogue yielded to softer emotions when he beheld the 
new born princess. He welcumed her with a barst of paternal affection, 
and bestowed the tenderest caresses upon her. When she was dressed, he 
presented her to the queen, with these touching words: ** See what God 
has given us, to be our consolation in our exile.” He called her “‘ his com- 
forter,” because he said, ‘‘ he had now one daughter, who had never sinned 
against him.” He had confidently anticipated another son, but he declared 
himself abundantly grateful to Heaven for the precious gift of this girl. * 

* * Eighteen days before the birth of the Princess isa, the son of 
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| assured the nuns of Challiot “ that she never saw the kiag her busband ina 
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Beatrice completed his fourth year. Mary Beatrice 





passion but once, and that was with their little son, on account of his mani- 
festing some symptoms of childish terror when he was only four years old.” 


Her maternal anxiety tendered to foster timidity in the child, which James 
feared might prove inimical to his future destiny.’ 
The voluminous correspondence of the queen was most im and 


helped to furnish the acute officials of Knig William with all the information 
they desired to enable them to detect the schemes and frustrate (he attempts 
fur the restoration of James. Even the secresy of Challiot was iy 
spied out; and the gist of its intercommanications rapidly found its way to 
London. The Earl of Manchester had priests in bis pay, and the nuns were 
no matches (hac they all been staunch and on their guard) against their in- 
trigues. But we mast still reserve another No. for matters of a more indi- 
vidual complexion.—Ltterary Gazette. 
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THE APPRENTICE GIRL. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF EUGENIE FOA,. 


The warerooms of Madame Camille, one of our mos} fashionable Parisian 
milliners, had one day received an additional apprenuce, Her name was 
Gabrielle. Her father was a mason, and like too many of the working- 
classes, drank on Sunday what he had earned during the week. Her mother 
did the best she could to support her family, and found it a hard matter with 
the little she earned. 

Gabrielle had suffered such misery from her cradle, that she had never 
known that youthful spring which usually makes to children the mere con- 
sciousness of existence a joy. ‘Mamma, whata nice thing it is to be 
alive!’ once said a child to her mother as she bounded before her. Gabrielle 
was sixteen, and knew not whata smile was. Her fair but faded cheek bore 
an expression of suffering and quiet resignation, which was more affecti 
than any open demonstration of grief. The child contrasted the house o 
her mistress—the abode of order, economy, and industry, and consequently 
of ease and comfort—with her own home, where reigned every kind of 
wretchedness that poverty and disorderly habits could produce, and where 
reproaches—most just, it is true, but consequently the more paintul—gave 
rise to mutual recrimination between the husband and wife. 

One evening among others the wife was complaining that the mason had 
not given her all he earned. ‘I should have nothing to drink if I did) re- 
plied the husband. The dispute was beginning to get warm; Gabrielle 
whispered to her father, ‘I give my mother half of what I earn, father, to 
buy clothes for my brothers and sisters; I will give you the other halt for 
drink.’ 

‘Thank you, my child,’ said the father, who accordingly took the money 
from his daughter and went out. 

But this man who could drink without any scruple the fruits of his own 
labour, felt a kind of remorse in expending at the tavern the money which 
had been earned by his daughter; and when he drew from his pocket the 
hard-earned pieces which the slight, delicate hand of his daughter had placed 
in his, the sound of them, as they jingled on the counter, went to his very 
heart, and that evening, for a wonder, he returned home sober. How much 
may be accomplished by kind looks and words, when all remonstrances fail ! 
A trifling act of kindness, with a look of affection, had smote the feelings of 
the hitherto reckless father. 

The following evening, afier having, in a similar manner, received the 
half of Gabrielle’s earnings, the mason went out; but he had hardly taken 
a few steps, when he came back. ‘Gabrielle,’ said he, ‘come and we will 
take a walk in the country.’ 

Gabrielle started up with alacrity. ‘You are not going to the tavern, 
father ? said she to him. 

‘Is it with a young girl like _ ? Do you think me a brute ?’ said the 
man. The heart, after ail, is the best teacher of what is becoming. 

Gabrielle knew how to read, and during their walk she related to her 
father a number of little stories, which amused him, and made him forget 
the tavern. The next week the mason’s family had enough to eat; and the 
week alter, from the united earnings of the father and daughter, the children 
were able to be sent to school; in short, at the end of a month, the aspect 
of this dwelling, formerly the abode of misery, tears, and quarrels, was quite 
altered; and the companions of the mason, missing him trom his old haunt, 
began jeering him; but he told thenf what his daughter had done. 

‘So good a daughter ought to make a good wife,’ cried a rich miller who 
had been listening to him. ‘I have an only son, and right glad would I be 
if you would give her to him. Good sense, gentleness, and modesty are 
better in the poor man’s house than riches.’ And immediately, without even 
inquiring whether Gabrielle were ugly or pretty, he demanded her im mar- 
riage tor his son. 

Gabrielle is now the wife ofa rich miller. She is the mother of children, 
and a blessing to her husband’s family, as she had been to her own. Those 
lips which had never uttered but words of patient gentleness and sense be- 
yond her age, ate no longer recy oe to smiles; and the rosy hue of health 
again tinges the cheek waich had faded under early hardship and over-toil. 
Gabrielle is still living. 





A NEWLY INVENTED PARASOL FOR THE QUEEN. 


We had thought, when the Sy/phide made its appearance, that ingennity 
had been exhausted in the manufacture of these very useful and agreeable 
protectives from the rays of the sun, and our tribute was duly paid to the 
inventor. Mr. Boss, of Bury Street, in the City, has, however, gone a most 
important step further, and devised a parasol which opens and closes by as 
simple a process as is applied to the closing of its predecessor. With be- 
coming loyalty and good taste, Mr. Boss manufactured a specimen parasol 
of the most beautiful and costly description, for the purpose of laying it be- 
fore her Majesty at Osborne House, and baving been permitted to do so, 
her Majesty was graciously pleased to express her admiration of the work. 
We have had an opportunity of seeing this parasol, and will attempt to des- 
cribe it to our readers:—-The parasol is nificently mounted on an exquie 
sitely engraved and engine turued gold stick, in varied chased devices; at 
the upper part of the stick is an enamelled laurel leaf circle, under which is 
a fac-simile of the regal crown, richly jewelled in diamonds, pearis, rubies, 
and emeralds, from which crown issues a web of Elizabethan golden stems, 
so closely connected to the stick as to leave its secret machinery a subject of 
wonder, and create admiration of the singular and perfect ingenuity of the 
means resorted to for supporting its golden branches. These branches are 
of silk-like form, extending from the stick, and sustaining a most delicate 
and So are watered silk of cerise and white, with satin fall, relieved with 
an elaborately worked Honiton lace, at once displaying a perfect symmetry 
of shape and au unequalled richness of appearance. Below the tulip points 
of the ribs, or about the centre of the stick, are the Rose, Shamrock, and 
Thistle, encircied, and tastefully jewelled. Immediately under is a deli 
cately enamelled hand, with a tapered finger clasping the stick, and bearin 
around the wrist the words, ‘ J govern,’ brilliantly set, in part jewelled ; an 
under the hand is the cuff, or gauntlet, set with precious stones, combinin 
exquisite taste, jadgment, and effect. The handle, ten inches in length, an 
composed of gold, is entwined with an enamelled spiral garter of eleven 
folds, mounted in brilliants, rising froma bulb, and concluding with the 
royal motto (Honi soit qui mal y pense), which is inscribed upon it. The 
extremity, or bottom part of the handle, of hexagon form, is beautifully set 
with varied gems, and at the end of this is an Oriental transparent topaz, 
through which appear the royal arms, splendidly engraved and pierced, 
surmounted by jewels. On touching a ruby secret spring, an ingeniously 
arranged scent or vinaigrette is disclosed. The exterior top mounting of 
the parasol is a superbly worked Horn of Plenty, with a circlet of brilliants 
in blue enamel, gradually widening to the surface of the parasol, and ter- 
minating with a rich device, bearing the semblance of the most choice fruits, 
each and all in precious gems, falling over a rosette of Honiton lace. The 
parasol is deposited in pe adhe case, lined throughout with white velvet 
and satin, the exterior being covered in royal purple velvet, bearing a taste- 
ful device, with the letters ‘ V.R.,’ surmounted by the regal crown, embos- 
sed in gold. : x pel ‘ 

The great and manifold advantages obtained by this unique invention 
over all that have hitherto appeared of this nature, of opening and closing 
suddenly, without lifting the hand to the summit of its elevation, an effort 
sttended with inconvenience, is clearly apparent; and we feel pleasure ia 
offering our cordial testimony to its excellence. Its mechanical exactitude 
and most admirably adapied age cannot fail to supersede the use of 
any other kind of Saracel in the fashionable world. It is less liable te dis- 
organization than a parasol of ordinary construction; but if by any unto- 
ward circumstance it should by possibility become deranged, a few minutes 
afford an immediate remedy. Its utility and elegance can only be surpassed 
by its lightness of manufacture aad neatness of appearance. By an ingenious 
though simple contrivance, it ae and closes with almost incredible pre- 
cision, without the necessity of extending the hand beyond its grasp, pre- 
serving a handsome and unerring shape, with an almost total disap ce 
of the unsightly extended inside wrist, and folding up to one-third the usuul 
size of a parasol. All who have seen this truly scientific novelty declare it 
worthy of the highest patronage and support, from their knowledge of the 
great labour of the mind necessarily bestowed in the accomplishment of its 
undeniable perfeetion.— Court Journal. 














Hiscellaneous. 


Exercisz in THE oPew aiR.—Moderate exercise in the open air, for the 
purpose of assisting the various secretions, is another essential requisite for 
the production and maintenance of good health. None can neglect this rule 
with impunity; bat a sedentary life is certainly not so detrimental to those 
who live on vegetable diet. Unless sufficient oxygen be supplied to the 
langs by Gaily exercise in the open air, the products of decomposition will 
fail to be removed in sufficient quantity for the maintenance of a healthy 
state; and the assimilation of new matter is impeded. Without exercise, 
also, the contractile power of the heart and Jarge arteries is feebly exerted ; 
and, though sufficient to carry the blood to the ultimate tissue, it is never- 
theless not strong enough tocarry it thruugh with the rapidity necessary for 


Surrey.—The advent of Mr. Macready to this theatre, on Monday, in 


The Avion. 


Hamlet, may be referred to as but another undeniable sign how much the 
national, the legitimate, or the Shaksperian drama (it is no matter by what 
name it is called, so that the meaning be understood) maintains its hold 
upon every class of the people. Its prostration seems only to render it more 
aod more popular when there is a possibility of enjoying it, even with mo- 
dified support, in the ensemble. Monday night was, as usual, a triumph of 
Macready ; Orpheus-like, he tamed the wildest transfluvial boisterousness 
into rapt attention and admiration. 

Deatu oy Bisnor LuscoMse.—This amiable and excellent person, so 
many years held in the highest esteem for his talent and virtues, as chap- 
lain to the British embassy at Paris, died suddenly at Lausanne, on the 24th 
ult., of a disease of the beart. 
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Monthly Report—Of number of cases successfully treated, and discharged as entirely 
gnred, at Dr. Wheeler's Ophthalmic Dispensary, 2¢ Greenwich street, near the Battery, 
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health. The ultimate tissue being thus filled faster than it is emptied, con- 
tion takes place in those delicate and important vessels which compose 

t; as well as in the large veins, the office of which is to convey the blood 

from the tissue to the heart. One of the chief conditions ot the body, in 
that general state of health usually denominated ‘ indigestion,’ is congestion 
of blood in the ultimate tissue of our organs—the brain, the lungs, the 
spinal marrow, the stomach, the ganglionic system, the liver, bowels, and 
all the organs concerned in the nutrition of the body. When the system, 


The late Michael Nugent, who was for about forty years one of the ablest 
and most generally esteemed reporters of one of the newspapers, has had a 
monument erected to him in Kensal-Green Cemetery, by subscription chiefly 
among his fellow-labourers in the press, by whom his social and amiable 
qualities were highly prized. A fine medallion likeness of him, by Carew, 
perpetuates his memory, which well deserved the tribute; for he was a 
worthy fellow, possessed of much talent, of an excellent disposition, and re- 


therefore, uncebilitated by disease, will admit a good supply of oxygen by aging ee a past Irish humour which caused his society to be coveted 
muscular exercise, it is the best means ofdiminishing the amount of venous | 2Y ® BOSt OF iriende, 

blood, and(in conjunction with a legitimate supply of proper food) of increas- | We met with the following motto round a bonbon the other day— 

ing the amount of arterial blood ; and in proportion as the latter preponder- 
ates over the former, shall we possess health and muscular strength, as well 
as elasticity of mind —Smith’s Fruits and Farinacea. 


Twenty American Dovers.—The inhabitants of the ‘‘ ancient town and 
port of Dover,” desirous of recording their thankfulness for the peaceful 
adjustment of the Oregon question, have transmitted gratulatury addresses 
to the 20 American Dovers. They were adopted at a public meeting, and 


In men as naturally as in charcoals.’ 
New Government Mar or Scottanp.—Several parties of the Royal 


a view to furnish materials tor a new Government map ot Scotland. One 


Nevis, another on the Cheviots, and others are placed on the more northern 


Inflammatory sore eyes from colds......57 s, Fi iti = 

Do from hereditar "CaUSeS sass nesesscss cl — betes ed icnentects ‘ear 
Do from fevers and intections........... -7 | Injuries to the eye from accidenis.......18 
Eg ptian Ophthalmis ..........eeeeeeeeee 5 | Stoppage of the tear-duct...........00.00.2 
Ophthalmia Tarsi, or diseased lids........9 | Insertion of Artificial Eyes...............5 
Incipient AMAUFOSIS.....40.eee.eee renee «+3 | luverted and de pressed lids........ eeeeeed 
Cataract...cr.cecceseees Cee roccncercece -«« 1 | Gonorhoea Ovhithalmia.............0+--...3 
oct $3—3m. JOHN WHEELER, Oculist, 





ANTED-—A situation as Governess in a private family (the South preferred), b 

. English Lacy, who can refer to persons of the highest respectability ; and ts addy. 
tion to the usual branches of an English education, is qualified to instruct in Music 
French, Italian, &c. 
—s \ pamena to L. HL, at the office ofthe “ Albion,” will be attended to. 

oct $—St. 





Love is a fire that burnsjand sparkles JOHNSON VROOM & FOWLER, manufacturers of the Walnut Oil Military Shavin 


Soap, Fancy and Family Soaps, Patent Candles, Perfumery, &c., 3 Courtlandt Street, 
7b 3m. 


and 79 Trinity Piace, New York. 





Sappers and Miners are at present employed on the Ordnance survey, with NEW. YeRK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 


effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of othe 


: 2 4 “ : 2 bnd for the whole d ted bs emiums 
of their large and supericr Theodolites is stationed on the summii of Ben | ae either Rie ceniit-e btm ee ee 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 








o , 7 re elevations, for the purpose of obtaining the principal triangulations of Scot- | AS® 11 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | } Year 
feed br He erat ; are addressed to the selectmen and citizens and land. For some ime past, a party has been engaged in the same work at | {3 oo 4 + i 4 io +4 : 3 
‘ Brethren, citizens of the world! We congratulate you on the final - extreme north. We understand they netapuntateal checrvetions are at 4 $3 = 1 20) 4 1 69 52 2 0 
adjustment of the long-disputed Oregon question. It is possible that we | ‘'” S@™° time in progress.—Glasgow Post. , 18 0 39 4 io o is a . = 
ought to have addressed you earlier, whilst the cloud of contention rested | New Way or Curine an Orv Compraint.—In a small village, at no | 19 3% 31 1 $2 43 1 89 55 2 3 
between your country and ours. Had we done sv, we should have pro- | Temote distance from Preston, resides a worthy itinerant vender of tea and = 0 92 4 ; bo 3 ; o 4 ; ¢ 
tested strongly and loudly against an appeal to arms for a settlement of the | Coffee, whose ‘ better halt’ has been six months in so very precarious a | 22 0 95 34 1 35) 46 1 92 58 8 M 
uestion in dispute. We have done this in addressing our own Legislature | State of health that her husband, as well as the doctors, well nig despaired = : Hs } 4 1 36 47 1 93 59 3s 6 
uring the last session of Parliament, and again during the glorious one | f her convalescence. At length, however, after all other sanative means | 35 100 37 :> 3 iss 60 4 8% 


now ~bout to be brought to a close; and it is obvious beyond dispute, that | had failed, the good man thought he would try what he could do either by 
these, and the like remonstrances, both on your side of the Atlantic and oa| Wy of killing or curing. He arrived at home one evening, after his day’s 
ours, have influenced our rulers respectively in favour of a pacific line on | Journey in the country, and drawing his chair to the fire, close to his wile, 
licy. The absurd notion that to maintain peace we must prepare for wfr , 
as been referred to ix both countries, aud we have declared our dissent |@4nna think I am.’ ‘ Well, Jane, it’s luikley aar time’s short i’ this world 
from that delusive doctrine, affirming that preparing for war has a strong | © ether.’ ‘Aye, William, | think t’same.’ ‘ Well, Jane, I never did de- 
tendoncy to provoke to war,’ &c. ceive thee, and |’!l not naa. 1 met wi a woman to-day, i’ Bretherton, just 
It may interest some of our readers to know that the 20 towns named loike thee, and I towd her tha was ill, and loikely to dee, and hoo wod just 
after our own white-cliffed port are located in the following states :—4 in | 84it me, and hoo said as soon as tha deed I mon let her know, and hoo ha’ 
Ohio, 2 in New Jersey, and 1 in each of the others—namely, Maine, New | ™°.’ Jane was roused by this announcement, and starting from her seat 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Tenessee, | d¢clared ‘She'd never dee to suit him nor her.’ From that time she has 
Missouri, yowoyae b Michigan, Illinois, Arkansas, and Alabama. We can- | Continued to improve in health and strength daily. 
not doubt that sach communications will have a happy tendency in cement- ——— 
ing more firmly the friendship of the two countries.—Manchester Exam- THE ADOPTED SON.—A NORTH AMERICAN ANECDO'BE. 


bord ” BY DAVID LESTER RICHARDSON. 
The Saxon government, it is stated, has acceded—as we some time since A fair youth, ‘neath a foreign sky, 

announced they were likely to do—to the copyright convention recently Stood calmly midst the foe : 

cotcladed between England and Prussia. One red man raised his hatchet high, 


A few days since, a preliminary meeting was held in the metropolis, for Another bent his bow. 
the purpose of adopting measures for the formation of a great central, self- 
capporting, industrious association, combining the literary institute, club- 
house, and place of social recreative resort for the operative portion of the 
middle classes resident in the metropolis. A provisional committee of 
thirty-two persous was appointed, with power to act in the adoption of the 
necessary steps for the institution of the association:—and it was resolyed 
that a general meeting should be held on an early day. 


According to recent arrivals in the way of news trom South America, 
there is much talk of a silver mine lately discovered, by a watchmaker, at 
Corocoro, in Bolivia. Its ore is said to contain an unusually large propor- 
tion of silver; and it is anticipated that this mine will surpass in value the 
far-famed ones ot Potosi. 


‘The Paris papers aunounce the death of the well known and once popu- 
lar writer, M. de Jouy,—as most of our readers know, a member of ihe 
French Academy, and Librarian of the Louvre. Mis works are many, and 
various in range:—but as the author of ‘ Sylla.” and ‘The Hermit of the ‘ 
Chaussée d’Antin,’ his name is, probably, most familiar to English ears.— He breathes a quick command ; 


e papers gi nfavourable acco unts of th 4 " His comrade’s weapon shines unstained 
lho eer set aa «: eae ee And siuks his slackened hand. ; 


A double death, through heart and brain, 
He sees with dauntless eye; 

Though pale bis brow, his lips retain 
Proud curve and ruddy dye. 


The arrow drawn unto the head, 
The hatchet in the air: 

An instant more, the life-flood red 
Shall stain his flaxen hair. 


Oh! wondrous movement of the heart : 
At nature’s soft surprise, 
Behold the elder savage start ; 
The tears are iu his eyes. 


His loose bow drops ; a life is gained ; 








Gvovcester ANntiquitizs.—Since the Archaological Association stirred 
up the activity of the loca! antiquaries, they have been discovering and dig- 
ging up Roman reinains from an old quay wall in the bed of the Severn, 
120 feet distant from the existing quay. A rude brooch, some metallic foil 
apparently belonging toa shield or helm, aad other relics, have been brought 
to light, from below aa accumulation of alluvium 25 feet in depth. 


A Hunprep anv Eveven.—The Halifax Guardian this week desvribes 
a hale inhabitant of Knaresborough in his 111th year. His name is Mat- 
thew Pearson, and he well remembers many circumstances of the ’45! 

Tue Dirrerence or A Sincte Lerrer.—Ata rather stormy debate in 
a German assemblage of Jewish Rabdies, a reporter, or printer, by a typo- To woods and winters wide 
graphical omission, has called it an assemblage of Jewish rabies [rabdiee, He learns to bend the bunter’s bow, 
Latin. ] The light canoe to guide. 

Count Sternberg, a celebrated German geologist, has ordered in bis last 
will, that his body shall be inclosed in the holiowed out trunk of one of 
those gigantic antediluvian palm trees, which have assumed the hardness 
of the most compact sandstone. 

A clergyman in the neighbourhood of Berlin has been severely repri- 
manded fur taking upon himself to declare from the pulpit against all those 
who insured their furniture against fire, because they showed by doing so 
a want of confidence in God, though he had insured his own furniture for 

4,000 rix-dollars. 

On the morning uf the 31st ult., while the workmen at the Hamburgh 
Theatre were hoisting to its place a splendid bronze chandelierfor gas lights, 
just brought from London, and weighing above 10,800|bs, the rope broke, 
and the enormous mass, fulling to the ground, was broken to pieces, crush- 
ing two Englishmen who had come over to superintend its being sus- 


pended, 

Sisocutar Matcu.—A wager was laid by several gentlemen in this 
town, thata pigeon would not be able to compete with the railway train 
running between Manchester and Ashton. As the trains upon the Ashton 
branch of the Leeds Railway were considered to run at a greater speed than 
those upon the Sheffield branch, parties were despatched with the pigeon 
to Manchester. At the moment when the train started from Hunt's Bank, 
the pigeon Was set at liberty, and arrived at home three minutes before the 
train reached the Ashton terminus. Numbers of persons were standing 
waiting in George street to see the result.—Manchester Guardian. 

Rep Deer.—Lord Henry Bentinck has had unprecederted success among 
the red Jeer, his lordship having killed sixteen stags, many of them ol great 
size. 

Curious CotuectioN oF Enciisn Portery.—We understand that the 
very curious collection of English pottery belonging to Mr. Enoch Wood 
of Besson, has been recently brought to Lord Morpeth’s attention, as an 
object worthy of national purchase for the Museum of Economic Geology; 
and that the Treasury, at the suggestion of Lord Morpeth and Sir Henry 
De la Beche, the curator of the Museum, bas sanctioned the purchase.— { een — 

The collection exemplifies the entire histury of Staffordshire earthenware R. JOHN W. 8S. HOWS. Proiessor of Elocution in Columbia College, will take a 
—Athineum. limited number of private pupils during the winter. For terms, &c. apply to Mr. 
Saaxinc Hanns wits a Doxe —On Friday evening, 4th ult., an en- | Hows: 476 Broome sticet ee sept 26—tf 

7. ; . : ° - TAL a < nec ave fr al 10 
thusiaatio admirer of the Duke of Wellington, bearing ‘he had, on going | Coram and mie atl nin of WiAES ani LIQUORS, perder traaieting 6 peters 
through Toiness, stopped at the Stars, ran wit breathless haste to enquire | Commission Business with the Canadas, North American Provinces, and British West 
juto the truth of the matter, when the following short colloquy took place : | India Islands. Advances made on consignments. oekre A. DIVVER 
Entbusiast, (breathless :) Oh, my dear Miss Webb, is it true that the Duke j JOHN 8S. H. BARTLETT, 
of Wellington stopped at your house to day 7— \\1ss Webb: Oh yes sir, it Reference :— 127 Rosevelt street near Front, New York. 
is true, for {shook hands with him—Eothusiast: My dear Miss Webb, | $oubogy Rarclay, Fug t-B Mt. Consal fie port CNew Work oo gat 
have you shaken bands with anybody since 1—Miee Webb: No, indeed, | 1 Ti = w ad x 0 can bring the nighest references witb regard to ber abil 
sir, 1 have not.—Enthusiast. — Then, My dear Miss Webb, pray do shake ‘Gabes teacher of Kuglish branches «nd French; and who patticalarly excels in 
hands with me. And immediately ave her a hearty shake of the band, | Music, both Vocal and Instrumental, wishes a situation as private Governess, Adire.ss 
and on the Sunday moruing was early at his post, almost rampant tu have | Box No. 1286. aug 29—U, 


‘ The stranger’s son is fair and brave,” 
The old man said, and sighed ; 

“« My heart is vacant: in the grave 
Low lies a father’s pride. 


“ Be mine, be mine, thou noble youth ; 
Thy blood shall not be shed ; 

So thou ‘It replace, with filial truth, 
The long-lamented dead.” 


They led the fair-haired captive now 


Old winter gone and spring returned, 
The red man sought again 

The foreign tents, and fiercely yearned 
The batile-axe to stain. 


The old chief took the youth aside, 
And shed a stern man’s tears. 

‘* My son,” he said, “ thou canst not hide 
The true heart’s hopes and fears. 


‘‘ Beyond our woods, and lakes, and streams 
Thy bome-sick fancy strays, 

And other faces haunt thy dreams, 
And scenes of other days. 


“ Thy debt to me is more than paid, 
While grateful love survives ; 

Thou would’st not hurt this old grey head 
To save a thousand lives. 


“ [ gave thee life: I give thee more, 
A boon diviner far: 

Thou 'rt free! let mine be as before, 
A sky without a star. 


“‘ The sun divides the cloud of night ; 
But mine it cannot part, ’ 
And, though the spring is warm anc bright, 
’Tis winter in my heart. 


“In yonder white-walled camp is one 
Whose claim [ must not share. 

Go! that his soul may feel the sun 
And spring's delightful air.” 









































Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon whieh in 


terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irre¢eemable for 1 year, 4 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 | 2 per cent. een 


When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 


TRUSTEES. 
Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., | 
Corn, W. Lawrence, 

John D. Van Buren. JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
CuaRves ©. PaLMeR, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
abfeblu Physician to the Compayn 
STATE oF New YORK, SECRETARY'S OrFics, 
ALBANY, July 24,1846. 


UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No. 11 Wall street—fn 
Company offers the following advantages to the public. 
Lives ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 
The premium if over $50 may be paid } in cash, and } in a secured note at 12 months 
bearing 6 per gent interest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 
No person is liable beyond the amount of his premium. 
—— woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of his 
r Ss. 
There will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing in- 
terest at6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in cash. 
The insured can at any time borrow of the Company 4 of the amount of v eir 


script. 
DIRECTORS. 

Seth Low, Robert L. Patterson, 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, | Thomas B. Segur, 
Henry McFarlan, Guillaume Merle, 
Chas. S. Mackneut, | Edward Anthony, 
John A. Underwood, Wm. M. Simpson, 
Wm. H. Mott, Lewis C. Grover 

ROBERT L. PATTERSON, Presidevt. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretary 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART, M. D. 
(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the office daily, from 2 to 3 o'clock. 
RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 


accosted her as fullows:—‘ Jane, love ar ta ony better?’ ‘No, William, | | special agreement. 


David S. Kennedy 
Stephen Allen, 
Join R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Grufin 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 


John Greig, 
William Bara, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 8. Suarez 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 
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IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY— 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,000. Empowered by act of 
Parliament. 
This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to ber- 
row, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see 
table); also the option of selecting benefiis, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 
Assuraoces for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society bas enabled the Direc- 
tors, at the last annual investigation, todeclare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 
EXAMPLES. 





| Bonus in | Permanent | Sum the as’d 
Age | Sum | Premium| Year | Bonus added | Cash reduction may borrow 
| | of pre’m. | onthe policy 














$ $ | 
° ° 1837 1088 75 500 24 econ obs 
60 5000 570 80 1838 960 76 435 53 67 53 1987 
1839 828 00 370 45 55 76 1780 
1840 581 85 270 20 39 70 1483 
| 1841 555 56 247 50 37 54 1336 


The division of profits is annual, and the next will be made in Decembet of the preseut 


ear. 
? UNITED STATES AGENCY. 
For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annual 
meeting, (15th of May, 1846,) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office 
74 Wallstreet, New York. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS.—J. Kearny Rodgers, M.D., Alexander E. Hosack, M.D., 
S. 8. Keene, M.D., New York. 
BANKERS.—The Merchant’s Bank, New York. 
STANDING COUNSEL.—W. Van Hook, Esq., New York; J. Meredith, Esq., Ba)- 


timore. 
SOLICIT OR.—Jobn Hone, Esq., New York. 
JACOB HARVEY, Chairman Local Board 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
June 5th, 1846. 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 


Hibernia, ...cseecseeee te eeeeeeecestesceewess Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, .......+.. Soescveceocccosee éeveces Capt Edward G. Low 
Britannia, occcccccccccccccccscsece sececeeecessCapt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, .....-.++0+6 Soedens ecccccccccccese .-Capt. Charlies H. E. Judhkins. 
PON ine se disse diescecsecssce Sogoccccocoscovccs Capt. William Harrison. 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 

Hibernia on the 16th October, 1346. Caledonia on the 4th October, 1846. 

Caledonia ‘“ Ist November, 1846. Britannia “ 2th Gctober, 1546. 

Britannia ‘* 16th November, 1846, | Acadia 4th November, 1846 

Acadia * Ist December, 1846. Caledonia “ 4th December, 1546. 

Passage money. 

From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 

These ships cea experienced Surgeons. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

No treight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For prea or passage, or any other informatiou, apply te 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agen, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet , 

(ey In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and ct oon 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish 4 + ~ bee 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are 9OW rae ty = 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start . 


new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday doring eight months, and every 


fortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 
pool ami Haiifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New Yokr-. 
oct 17. 


GQ LEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOUL— The 6 ee 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, ibe ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 to 8500 tons, 10 borse 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN, hes aewaee 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to salla : 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


From Liverpool. 











a real grasp at the hand of the noble duke: we believe that he succeeded. @ lout RESTORED, and inflammation of the « yes cured by the Roman Eye Balsam 
- ir icle. | a specific vintment for diseases of the eye. Thousands are suffering from weak eyes, 
Devonshire Chronicle ha Mh a core Rn of the eye lids, so severe as todeprive them of all the enjoyment of life, 
Anecpote ror Naturalists.—A few days ago, as the gardener of B. | and render existence itself almost a burthen to t . sone they alent is a very short 

» P i ulto ih. | time be completely cu: ed, and their eyes restored to their natural brightness, by using 

Potter, Esq , ol Dariey Hall, was mowing the grass plot, he cut ¢ pen lengih- | ine eotabenntd Waedben Eye Balsam. There is no article prepared that cape ode: Awe 
wise an adder of Jarge dimensions, out of which ran a mouse, £0 doubt | certain to remove the pain and inflammation from the eye lids, and restore the sight. Any 
recently swallowed. The same rsod. on entering the siable, heard the | disease or weakness of the eye that can be cured withoutan operation will yiekl quickly 
Ni : in di be ti it sue he discovered to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many people have been restored to 
croakiog of a frog 1N distress, and on proceeding to ite resc e cisco € sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, alter other means have failed to give 


the little animal with iis hind legs in an adder’s mouth, and on killing the | them relief. In smail jars, pric 25 ce 


nts. 
ren: » penal -—_ ini , ‘ine. Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Draggist, 273 Broadway, corner of Chem- 
peeay tee rep ile, the frog leaped away, and escaped uninjared, Noting | bers street, New York, (-uccessor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by the mos resptct- 
nam Mercury. ple ity 


able Druggists in the United states. septl 


Tuesday......... S60cceveces.o oee22nd Sept. | Tuesday...----seorrsseeerrrere® os ~- oo 
rt 17th Nu v. | Tues ay...o.-coosrers coreeeerecces . 
CAT WESTERN. 
From Liverpool. perth - From New York. 
Saturday 12th Sept | Thursday.--+++++++s ereeee eevee voces ot 
BatOGRY occ ccccccccsccccccccceseses Sist Uct | Tharsis .:: se eneee eeeeeereeeeees oe 
For freight or passage, or other info rmation, Pe ARD SRVIN. 98 Freat-ctrest. 
New Vork. 12th September, 12846. - ’ : wf. 
. ; Same BAY | WE OF STE 4 oO alihnore, connected with 
4E CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS [rom Ba , ; 
"Ep enen River bests at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are now in opera 
| ye to or from Charleston and |! ¢ intermediate places will find this by far the 


most comfortable route. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 
SosrHAMPTON, Sept. 9. 


The expected visit of H. R. H. Prince Albert attracted a large assem- 
bly; and on his arrival, a little after eight o’clock, Sir Joun HERSCHEL 
opened the proceedings by announcing that he was about to vacate the 
pom and make roow fur the President elect, Sir R. I. Murchison. In 
doing so, he congratulated the Association on the bright prospect before 
them of a most successful meeting at Southampton. Sir R. 1. Murcui- 
son then delivered the annual address, as follows :—_ A re 

Gentlemen,—After filtcen years of migration to various important cities 
and towns in the United Kingdom, you are for the first time assembled in 
the southern districts of England, at the solicitation of the authorities and 
inhabitants of Southampton. ty ‘ F 

No sooner, gentlemen, had this Association fully established its charac- 
ter as a legitimate represeatative of the science of the United Kingdom, 
and by the Reports which it had published, the researches which it had 
instituted, and the other substantial services which it had rendered to 
science, had secured public respect, than it proceeded towards the fulfil- 
ment of the last of the great objects which a Brewster and a Harcourt con- 
templated ai its foundation, by inviting the attention of the Government 
to important national points of scientific interest. At the fourth meeting, 
held in Edinburgh, the Association memorialized the Government to in- 
crease the forces of the Ordnance Geographical Survey of Britain, and to 
extend speedily to Scotland the benefits which had been already applied by 
that admirable establishment to the south of England, Wales, and Ireland. 
From that time to the present it has not scrupled to call the notice of the 
Ministers of the day to every great scientific measure which seemed, alter 
due consideration, iikely to promote the interests or raise the character 
ofthe British pation. Guided in the choice of these applications by a 
committee selected from among its members, it has sedulously avoided 
the presentation of any request which did not rest on a rational basis ; 
and our rulers, far from resisting such appeals, have uniformly and cor- 
dially acquiesced in them. ‘ihus it was when, afier paying large sums 
from our own funds for the reduction of large masses of astronomical ob- 
servations, we represented to the Government the necessity of enabling 
the Astronomer-Royal to perform the same work on the observations ot 
his predecessors which had accumulated in the archives of Greenwich, 
our appeal was answered by arrangements for completing so important a 
public object at the public expense. Thus it was, when contemplating 
the vast accession to pure science as weil as to useful maritime know- 
ledge, to be yained by the exploration of the South Polar regions, that we 
gave the first impulse to that project of the great Antarctic expedition, 
which, supported by the inflaence of the Royal Society and its noble Pre- 
sident, obtained the full assent of the Government, and led to results 
which, through the merits of Sir James Ross and his companions, have 
shed a bright lustre on our country, by copious additions to geography and 
natural history, and by affording numerous data for the development of 
the laws that regulate the magnetism of the earth. 

The mention of terrestrial Magnetism brings with it a crowd of recol- 
lections creditable to the British Association, from the perspicuous man- 
ner in which every portion of fresh knowledge on this important subject 
has been stored up in our volumes, with a view to generalization, by 
Colonel Sabine and others ; whilst a wide field for its diffusion and com- 
binatiun has been secured by the congress held at our last meeting, at 
which some of the most distinguished foreign and British magneticians 
were assembled under the presidency of Sir John Herschel. 

It is indeed most satisfactory for us to know, that not only did all the 
recommendatious of the Association on this subject which were presented 
to our Government meet with a most favourable reception, but that, in 
consequence of the representations made by her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to the public authorities of other countries which 
had previously taken part in the system of co-operative observation, the 
Government of Kussia, Austria, Prussia, and Belgium, have notified their 
intention of continuing their respective magnetical and meteorological 
observations for another term of three years 

In passing by other instances in which public liberality has been direct- 
ed to channels of knowledge which required opening out, I must not omit 
to notice the grant obtained from our gracious Sovereign, of the Royal 
Observatory at Kew, which, previously dismantled of its astronomical in- 
struments, has been converted by us into a station for observations purely 
physical, and especially for those details of atmospheric phenomena 
which are so minute and numerous, and require such unremitting atten- 
tion, that they imperiously call for separate establishments. Ln realizing 
this principle, we can now refer British and foreign philosophers to the 
Observatory of the British Association at Kew, where L have the authority 
of most adequate judges for saying that they will find that a great amount 
of electrical and meteorological observation has been made, and a system- 
atic inguir) into the intricate subject of atmospheric electricity carried 
out, by Mr. Ronalds, under the suggestions of Prof. Wheatstone, to which 
no higher praise can be given than that it has, in fact, furnished the model 
of the processes conducted at the Royal Observatory of Greenwich. This 
establishment is besides so useful through the facilities which it offers for 
researches into the working of self-registering instruments which are 
there constructed, that | earnestly hope it may be sustained as heretofore 
by annual grants from our tunds, particularly as it is accomplishing con- 
siderable results at very small cost. 

Our volume for the last year contains several communications on phy- 
sical subjects from eminent foreign cultivators of science, whom we have 
the pleasure of reckoning amongst our corresponding members, and whose 
communications, according to the usage of the Association, have been 
printed entire amongst the Reports. Ina discussion of the peculiarities 
by which the great comet of 1843 was distinguished, Dr. von Boguslawski, 
of Breslau, has taken the occasion to announce the probability, resting on 
calculations which will be published in Schumacher’s ‘ Astronomische 
Nachrichten,’ of the identity of this comet with several of a similar re- 
markable character recorded in history, commencing with the one de- 
scribed by Aristotle, which appeared in the year 371 before our era: 
should his calculations be considered to establish this fact, Dr. von Bogus- 
lawski proposes that the comet should hereafter be distniguished by the 
name of * Aristotle’s Comet.’ ‘This communication contains also some 
higbly ingenious and important considerations relating to the physical 
causes of the phenomena of the tails of comets. : 

Dr. Paul Erman, of Berlin, father of the adventurous geographical ex- 
plorer and magnetician who was one of the active members of the mag- 
netic congress at Cambridge, has communicated through his son some in- 
teresting experiments on the electrodynamic effects of the friction of 
conducting substances, and has pointed out the differences between these 
and normal thermo-electric effects. Baron von Senftenberg (who is an 
admirable example of how mnuch may be done by a liberal zeal for science 
combined with an independent fortune) has published an account of the 
success with which self-registering meteorological instruments have been 
established at his observatory at Seutenburg, as well as at the National 
Observatory at Prague. 

Of our own members, Mr. Birt has contributed a second Report on At- 
mospheric Waves, in continuation of the investigation which originated 
in the discussion by Sir Juha Herschel, of the meteorological observations 
which, at his suggestion, were made in various parts of the globe, at the 
periods of the equinoxes and solstices, commencing with the year 1834. 

In a communication to the Meeting of the Aesociation at York, Colonel 
Sabine traced with great clearness (from the hourly observations at To- 
ronto) the effect of the single diurnal and siugle annual progressions ot 


temperature, in producing on the mixed vapours and gaseous elements of 


the atmosphere, the well known progressions of daily and yearly baromet- 
rical pressure. ‘Tv the conclusions which he then presented, and which ap- 
ply, perhaps generally, to situations not greatly elevated in the interior of 
arge tracts of land, the same author has added, in the last volume. a valua 
ble explanation of the more complicated phenomena which happened at 
points where laud and sea breezes, owing with regularity modify period. 
ically and locally the constitation and pressure of the atmosphere. Taking 
for his data the two hourly observations executed at the observatory of 
Bombay by Dr. Buist, Colonel Sabine has succeeded in demonstrating for 
this locality a double daily progression of gaseous pressure in accordance 
with the flow aud re-fl»w ct the air from surtaces of laud and water which 
are unequally affected by heat. And thus the diurnal variation of the d aily 
pressure at a point within tbe tropics, and va the margin of the sea, is ex 
plained by tie same reasoning which was suggested by facts observed in 
the interior of the vast continent of North America. 

Among the many useful national objects which have been promoted by 
the physical researches of the British Association, there is one which calls 
for marked notice at this time, in the proposal of Mr Robert Stephenson to 
carry an irou tube, or suspended tunnel, over the Menai Straits to sustain 
the great railway to Hulyhead. This bold proposal could never have been 
realized ifihat eminent engineer had not been acquain'éed with the great 
progress recently made in the knowledge of the streugth of materials, and 
especially of iron; euch knowledge being iu great measure due to investiga- 


tions in which the Association has taken and is still taking a conspicuous 
share, by the devotion of its friends and the employment of its inflaence— 
investigations which bave been prosecuted with great zeal and success by 
its valued members Mr. Hodgkinson and Mr. Fairbairn. 

Whilst on this topic I may observe, that in the recent improvements in 
railways the aid of scientific investigation was called for by the civil eagi- 
neer, to assist him in determining with accuracy the power tu be provided 
for attaining the bigh velocities of fifty and sixty miles an hour; and it was 
found and admitted by the most eminent engineers, that the very best data 
for this purpose, and indeed the only experiments of any practical value, 
were those which had been provided for some years ago by a Committee of 
the British Association, and publisbed in our Transactions. The Institution 
of Civil Engineers thus gave testimony to the practical value of our re- 
searches by adopting their results. 

However imperfect my knowledge of such subjects may be, | must now 
notice that the last volume of our Reports contains two contributions to ex- 
perimental philosophy, in which —— of the deepest theoretical and 
practical interest have been elucidated, at the request of the Association, by 
the labours of its foreigu coadjutors. 

That some substance of a peculiar kind every where exists, or is formed 
in the atmosphere by electrical agency, both natural acd artificial, had long 
been suspected, especially from the persistency of the odour developed by 
such ageucy, aad its transference by contact to other matter. Prof. Schon- 
bein, to whom I shail hereafter advert as the author of a new practical dis- 
covery, is, however, the first philosopher who undertook to investigate the 
nature of that substance; and though the investigation is not yet complete, 
he bas been enabled to report no inconsiderable progress in this difficult and 
refined subject of research. 

A request from the Association to Prof. Bunsen, of Marburg, and our coun- 
tryman, Dr. Lyon Playfair, coupled with a contribation of small amount to- 
wards the expenses involved in the undertaking, has produced a report on 
the conditions and products of iron furnaces, which is of the greatest value 
in a commercial view to une of the most important of our manufactures, and 
possesses at the same time a very high interest to chemical science in some 
of the views which it developes. Ona the one hand, it exhibits an entirely 
new theory of the reduction, by cyanogen gas as the chief agent, of iron 
from the ore: on the other it shows, that in addition to a vast saving olf fuel, 
about two cwt. of sal-ammoniac may daily be collected at the single estab- 
lishment of Alfreton, where the experiments were made :—thus leading us to 
infer thet in the iron furnaces of Britain there may be obtained from vapour 
which now passes away, an enormous quantity of this valuable substance, 
which would materially lessen the dependence of our agricultarists on for- 
eign guano. It is indeed most gratifying to observe, that in pursuing this 
inquiry into the gaseous conten's of a blazing furnace of great height, our 
associates traced out, foot by foot, the most recondite chemical processes, 
and described the fiery products with the same accuracy as if their re- 
sea’ ches had been made on the table of a laboratory. 

Weighed, however, only in the scales of absulute and immediate atility, 
the remarkable results of these skilful and elaborate experiments give them 
a character of national importance, and justly entitle the aathors and the 
body which has aided them to the public thanks. 

After this glance at the subjects of purely physical ecience treated of in 
the last volume of our Transactions, let us now consider the domains of Na 
tural History :—and, as one of the cultivators of ascience which has derived 
its main support and most of its new and enlarged views from naturalists, 
let me express the obligation which geologists are under to this Association, 
for having aided so effectively in bringing forth the zoological researches of 
Owen, Agassiz, and Edward Forbes. ‘These three distinguished men have 
themselves anuounced, that in default of its countenance and assistance, they 
would not have undertaken, and never could have completed, some of their 
most important inquires. Aga-s z, for example, bad not otherwise the means 
of comparing the ichtbyolites of the British Isles with those of the conti- 
pent of Europe. Without this impulse, Gwen would not bave applied his 
profound knowledge of comparative anatomy to British fossii saurians; and 
Edward Forbes might never bave been the explorer of the depths of the 
£gean, nor have revealed many hitherto unknown laws of submarine life, 
ii his wishes aud suggestions had not met with the warm support of this 
body, and been supporied by its strongest recommendations to the Naval 
authorities. 

These allusions to naturalists, whose works have afforded the firmest 
supports to Geology, might lead me to dilate at length on the recent pro- 
gress of this science ; but as the subject has been copiously treated at suc- 
cessive anniversaries of the Geological Society of London, and bas had its 
recent advances so clearly enunciated by the actual President of that body 
who now presides over vur Geological Section. [| shall restrain my ‘ es- 
prit de corps’ whilst L briefly advert to some of the prominent advances 
which geologists have made. When our associate Conybeare reported to 
us at our second meeting, on the actual state and ulterior prospects of what 
he well termed the ‘arcbavlogy of the globe,’ he dwelt with justice on 
the numerous researches in dilferent countries which had clearly establish. 
ed the histoly of a descent as it were into the bowels of the earth—which 
led us, in a word, downwards through those newer deposits that connect 
high antiquity with our own period, into those strata which support our 
great British coal fields. Beyond this however the perspective was dark 
and doubtful— 

Res alta terra et caligine mersas. 

Now, however, we have dispersed this gloom; and by researches, first 
carried out to a distinct classifi-ation in the British Isles, and thence exten- 
ded to Russia and America, geologists havo shown that the records of suc- 
cession, as indicated by the entombment of fossil animals, are as well de- 
veloped in these very atcient or palwozoic strata as in any of the overly- 
ing or more recently formed deposits. After toiling many years in this de- 
partment of the science, in conjunction wiih Sedgwick, Lonsdale, De Ver- 
ueuil, Keyserling, and others of my fellow-labourers, I have arrived at the 
conclusion, that we have reached the very genesis of animal life upon the 
globe, aad that no further ‘ vestigia retrorsum’’ will be found, beneath the 
protozoic or Lower Silurian group in the great inferior mass of which no 
vertebrated animal has yet been detected, amid the countless profusion of 
the lower orders of marive animals eutombed init. But however this may 
be, it is certain that in the last few years all Central and Eastern Europe 
aud even parts of Siberia bave been brought into accordance with British 
strata. France bas been accurately ciassitied and illustrated by the splen- 
did map of Elie de Beaumont and Dufrenoy ; and whilst, by the labours of 
Deshayes aud others, its tertiary fossils have been copiously described, the 
organic remains of its secondary strata are now undergoing a complete an 
alysis, in the beautiful work of M. Alcide d’Orbigny. Belgium, whose 
mineral structure and geological outlines have been delineated by D'Oma- 
lius d’ Hallow and Dumont, has produced a very perfect monograph of M. 
Nyst. Germany. led on by Von Buch, bas shown that sbe can now as ma- 
terially strengthen the zoological und botanical groundworks of the science, 
as in the days of Werner she was eminent in laying those mineralogical 
foundations which have bees brought so near to perfection by the labours 
of several living men So numerous iu fact have been the contributions of 
German geologists, that [ cannot permit myself to specify the names ot in- 
dividuals in a country which boasts so many who are treading closely m 
the steps of an Etrenberg and a Rose. As distinctly connected, however, 
with the objects of this Meeting, | must be permitted to state that the emi 
nent botanist Goeppert, whose works, in combination with those of Adolphe 
Brongniart in France, have shed sv much light on fossil plants, has just 
sent to me, for communication to our Geological Section, the results of bis 
latest inquiries into the formation of the coal of Silesia—results which 
will be the more interesting to Dr. Buckland and the geologists of Eag 
land, because they are founded on data equally new and original. Italy 
has also to a great extent been presented to us iy its true general geological 
facies, through the labours of Sismon:i, Marmora, Pateto and others ; 
whilst our kinsmen of the far West have 80 ably developed the structure ot 
their respective States, that our countryman Lyell bas ioformed as, thatthe 
excellent map which accompanies bis works upou North America is sim 
ply the grouping together of data prepared by native State geologists, 
which he has paralleled with our well-kuowa British types 

Lf then the astronomer bas, to a vast extent, expounded the mee anism 
of the heavens—if lately, through the great telescope of vur associate the 
Earl of Russe, be has assigued a fixi'y and order to bodies which were pre- 
viously viewed a3 mere nebula floating ia space, aud has also inferred that 
the surface-cavities in our nearest neighbour of the planetary system are an- 
alogous to the volcanic apertures and depressions of the earth ; the geolo 
gist, contributing data of anotuer order to the great storebouse olf natural 
knowledge, has determined, by absvlute and tangible prvofs, tho precise 
manner ia which our planet has been successively enveloped in divers cer- 
ements, each teemiug with peculiar forms of distinct life, and bas marked 
the revolutions whict) have interfered with these successive creations, from 
the earliest dawn of living things to the liasits af the historic era. In shor! 
the fundamental steps gained in geology, since .he early days of the British 
Association, are 80 remarkable and so numerous, that the time has now 
come for a second Report upon the progress of this science, which may | 





trust be prepared for av approaching, if not for th: next Meeting 


is the appearance of the first volame of a national work by Sir H De 
la Beche and his associates in the Geological Survey of Great 
Following, as it does, upon the issue of numerous detailed maps 
and sections, which for beauty of execution and exactness of detail are un- 
rivalled, I would speciatly direct your attention to this new volume: as af 
fording the clearest evidence that geology is now strictly brought withim 
the pale of the fixed sciences. Ju it are found graphic descriptionsif the 
strata in the South-West of England and South Wales, whose breadth and 
length are accurately measured,—whose mineral changes are chemi 
analysed,—and whose imbedded remains are compared and determined 
competent palzontologists. The very statistics of the science are thus } 
open,—theory is made rigorously to Sesuial on facts,—and the processes 
and produce of foreign mines are compared with those of Britain. 

When we know how intimately the Director-General of this Survey and 
his associates have been connected with the meetings of the British Agso- 
ciation, and how they have freely discussed with us many parts of their 
researches,—when we recollect that the geologist of Yorkshire, our inval- 
able Assistant General Secretary, around whom all our arrangements, sinc 
our origin, have turned, and to whom so much of our success is due, oc- 
cupies his fitting place among these worthies,—that Edward Forbes, whe 
passed, as it were, from this Association to the 2gean, is the palwontologist 
of this Survey,—and again, when we reflect that, if this Association had 
not repaired to Glasgow, and there discovered the merits of the Survey of 
the Isle of Arran by Mr. Ramsay, that young geologist would uever have 
become a valuable contributor to the volume under consideration,—it is 
obvious, from these statements alone, that the annual visits of our body te 
different parts of the empire, by bringing together kindred spirits, and, in 
testing the natural capacity of individuals, do most effectually advance sci- 
ence and benefit the British community. hid 
Whiist considering these labours ff the Government geologists, | shall 
now specially speak of those of Professor E. Forbes in the same volume 
because he here makes himself doubly welcome, by bringing to us, as it 
were, upon the spot the living epecimens of submarine creatures, which— 
through the praiseworthy enthusiasm of Mr. M‘Andrew, one of our mem- 
bers, who fitted out a large yacht, for natural history researches—have been 
dredged up this summer, by these naturalists, from the southern coast, be- 
tween the Land’s End and Southampton. Asa favourite yachting port like 
Southampton may, it is hoped, atfurd imitators, [ point out with pleasure 
the liberal example of Mr. M.Andrew. who, not professing to describe the 
specimens he collects, has on this, as on former occasions, placed them in 
the hands of the members best qualified todo them justice, and is thus a 
substantial promoter of science, 

The memoir of Edward Forbes, in the Government Geological Survey, 
to which, however, I would allude, is, in truth, an extension of his views 
respecting the causes of the present distribution of plants and animals in 
the British Isles, first made known at the last meeting of the British Aaso- 
ciation. As this author has not only shown the application of these ideas 
to the researches of the British Geological Survey, but also to the distri- 
bation of animals and plants over the whole earth, it is evident that these 
views, in great part original, will introduce a new class of inquiries inte 
natural history, which will link it on more closely than ever to geology and 
geography. in short, this paper may be viewed as the first attempt to ex- 
plain the causes of the zoological and botanical features of any region an- 
ciently in connexion. Among the new points which it contains 1 will now 
only mention that it very ingeniously (aud I think most satisfactorily) ex- 
piains the origin of the peculiar features of the botany of Britain—the 
theory of ‘he origin of Alpine Floras distributed far apart—ihe peculiarity 
of the zoology of Ireland as compared with that of England—the presence 
of the same species of mariue animals on the coasts of America and Ea- 
rope—the specialties of the marine zoology of the British seas called for by 
this Association—the past and present distributiun of the great Mediterra- 
nean Flora:—and lastly, it applies the knowledge we possess of the distri- 
bution of plants to the elucidation of the history of the superficial detritus, 
termed by geologists the ‘ Northern Drift.’ 

Amid the numerous subjects for reflection which the perusal of this me- 
moir Occasious, | must now restrict myself to two brief comments :—First, 
$> express my belief that even Humboldt himselt, who has written so muck 
and so admirably on Alpine Floras, will xdmit that our associate’s explana- 
tion of the origin of identity removes a great stumbling block from the path 
of botanical geographers. Secondly, having myself fur some years endeav- 
oured toshow, that the Alpine glacialists had erroneously applied their 
views as tounded on terrestrial pheuomena to large regions of Northern 
Europe, which must have been under the sea during the distribution of er- 
ra ic blocks, gravel, and boulders, { cannot consider it but a 8: rong confirma- 
tion of that opinion when I find so sound a naturalist as Edward Forbes 
sustainiug the same view by pertectly independent inferences concerning 
the migration of plants to isolated centres, aud by a studious examination 
and comparison of all the sea-shells associated with these transported ma- 
terals. And, if 1 mistake not, my friend Mr. Lyell wiil fiud in both the 
above points strong evidences in support of his ingenious climate theories. 

Recent as the biocks and boulders to which | have alluded may seem to 
be, they were, however, accumulated under a glacial sea, whose bottom was 
first raised to produce that connexion between the Continent and Britain 
by which the land animals migrated from their parent East to our western 
clines ; a connexion that was afterwards broken tbrough by the separation 
of our islands, and by the isolation in each of them of those terrestrial races 
which had been propagated to it. This latter infereuce wes also, indeed, 
thoroughly sustained by the researches of Professor Owen, communicated 
to this Association ; first, in the generaiization by waich his report on the 
Extinct Mammals of Australia is terminated, and still more in detailed re- 
ference to our islands in his recently published work, ‘Oa the Extinct 
Fossil British Mammalia,’—a work which he has stated ia his dedication 
originated at the call of the British Association. Professor Owen adds, in- 
deed, greatly to the strength of our present Meeting, by acting as the Presi- 
dent of one of our Sections, which having in its origin been exclusively 
occupied in the study of Medicine, is now more peculiarly devoted to the 
cultivation of Physiology. Under such a leader | bave a right to anticipate 
that this remodelled Section will exhibit evidences of fresh vigour, and will 
clearly define the vast progress that has been made in general and com para- 
live anatomy since the days of Hunter and uf Cuvier,—for so large a part of 
which we are indebted to our eminent associate. 

Assembled in a county which has the good furiune to have been illustra- 
ted by the attractive and pleasing histury of the Nataralist of Selborue, I 
am confident that our Fourth Section, to whose labours | would now Speci- 
ally advert, will yield a rich harvest, the more sv as it is presided over by 
that great zovlogist who has euriched the adjacent Museum of the Maval 
Hospital at Haslar with so many animals from various parts of the world, 
and has so arradged them as to render them objects well worthy of your 
notice. The report of Sir John Richardson in the last volume, on tue Fishes 
| of China, Japan and New Zealand, when coupled with accounts iu former 
volumes of the Fauna of North America, may be regarded as having com- 
pletely remudelled oar knowledge of the geograpbicai distributivn of fishes ; 
first by affording the data, and next by explaining the causes through 
which a community of ichtbyological characters is iu some regions widely 
spread, and in others restricted to limited areas. We kuow now, that just 
as the lofty mountain is the barrier which separates different animals and 
plants, as well as peculiar varieties of man, su the deep ’st seas are limits 
which peremptorily check the wide diffusion of certaiu grnera and species 
of fishes; whilst the interspersion of numerous islauds, and still more the 
continuance ot lands throughout an ocean, iusures the distribution of similar 
forms over many degrees of latitude and longitude. 

The general study, indeed, both of zoviogy avd butany has been singularly 
advanced by the labours of the Section of Natural History. | cannut have 
acted fur many years as your General Secretary withoat observiag, that b 
the spirit ia which this Section has of late years been conducted, Briti 
naturalists have aunually become more philosophical and bave given to their 
inquiries a more physiological character, and have mure and more stadied 
the higher questions of structure, laws and disiribuuiou. This cheering re- 
sult bas matuly arisen from the personal intimacy brought about among 
various individuals, who, living at great distances from each o ber, were 
previously never congregated, aud from the wutual encouragement imparted 
by their interchange of views and their comparisons of specimens. Man 
active British naturalisis have, in fact, risen up since these Meetings come 
menced, aod mauy (in additivn to the exampies already alluded to) have 
pursued their science directly under the eucouragement we bave givem 
them. The combination of the enthusiastic and philusopnic spirit thus em 
gendered among the naturalists has given popularity ww their department 
of science; and this Section, assuming an lwportance to which during our 
earliest Meetings it could show comparatively slender «laims, bas vigorously 
revived the study of natural hisiory, and among other prvots of it, has given 
rise tu thatexcellent publishing body, the Ray Society, which holds its an- 
Niversary during our Billing. Any analys's of the oumerous original aod 
valuable reporis and memoirs on botanical and z  ogical subjects which 
have enriched our volumes is forbidden by the limits of his Address, bat 
cannot omit lo advert to the extensive success of Mr H. Stricklsnd’s Report 
on Z wlogical No.wenclatore, which has been adupied and citculated by the 
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headed by the Prince of Camino, fn each ol these countries the code drawn 
up by the Association bas been warmly welcomed, and through it we may 
look forward to the great advantage being gained of the ultimate adoption 
of an uniform zoological nomenclature all over the globe. P 

Whilst investigations into the geographical distribution of animals and 

lants have occupied a large share of the attention of our Browns and our 
Derwies, it is pleasing to see that some of our members, chiefly connected 
with physical researches, are now bringing these data of natural history to 
bear upon climatology and physical geography. A committee of our natu- 
ralists,to whom the subject was reterred, has published in our last volume 
an excellent series of instructions for the observation of the periodical phe- 
nomena of animals and plants, ye ee by our foreign associate M. Que- 
telet, the Astronomer-Royal of Belgiom. Naturalists have long been 
collecting observations on the effects produced by the annual return of the 
seasons, but their various natural-history calendars being local, required 
comparison and concentration, as originally suggested by Linneus. This 
bas now for the first time been executed by the Belgian Astronomer, who, 
following out a plan suggested by himself at our Plymouth Meeting, has 
brought together the contributions and suggestions of the naturalists of his 
Own country. When M. Quetelet remarks, ‘that the phases of the small. 
est insect are bound up with the phases of the plant that nourishes it; that 
plant itself being in its gradual developement the product, in some sort, of 
ail anterior modifications of the soil and atmosphere,’ he compels the ad- 
mission, that ihe study which should embrace all periodical phenomena, 
both diurnal and annual, would of itself form a science as extended as in- 
structive. 

Referring you to M. Quetelet’s report tor an explanation of the dependence 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms on the meteorology aad physics of 
the globe, and boping that the simultaneous observations he inculcates will 
be tellowed up in Britain, 1 am glad to be able to announce, that the outline 
of a memoir on physical geography was some months ago pat into my hands 
by Mr. Cooley, which, in a great degree coinciding with the system of M. 
Quetlet, has ultimately a very different object. M. Queteleifchiefly aims at 
investigating the dependence of organised bodies on inorganised matter, by 
observing the periodical phenomena of the furmer. Mr. Cuoley seeks to 
obtain an acquaintance with the same phenomena for the sake of learning 

istering comparative climate as an element of scientific agricultare. 
8 ing \o you ina county which is so maiuly dependent on the produce 
the soil, I cannot have a more favourable opportunity for inculcating the 
value of the suggestions of this British geographer. The complete estab- 
lishment of all the data of physical geography throughout the British islands; 
i. e. the registration of the mean and extremes of the temperature of the air 
and of the earth ; the amount of conduction, radiation, moisture and magnet- 
ism ; the succession of various phases of vegetation, dc., (with their several 
local corrections for elevation and aspect), must certainly prove conducive 
to the interests of science, and are likely to promote some material interests 
of our country. 

A minute knowledge of all the circumstances of cli mate cannot but be of 
importance to those whose industry only succeeds through the co-operation 
of nature ; and it may therefore be inferred that such a report as that with 
which | trust Mr. Cooley will favour us, if followed up by tull and complete 
tables, will prove to be a most useful public document. Imbibing the ar- 
dour of the author, I might almost hope that such researches in physical ge- 
ography -~ enable us to define, in the language of the poet,— 

tquid queque ferat regio, et quid quieque recaset. 
Atall events, such a report will tend to raise physical geography in Britain 
towards the level it has attained in Prussia under the «gis of Humboldt and 

Ritter, and by the beautiful maps of Berghaus. 

_ Though ourcountryman, Mr. Keith Johnston, is reproducing, in aturactive 
forms, the comparative maps of the last-mentioned Prussian author, much 
indeed still remains to be done in Britain, to place the study of physical 
geography on a basis worthy of this great exploring and colonizing nation; 
—and as oue of the highly useful elementary aids to the training of the 
outhfal mind (0 acquire a right perception of the science, 1 commend the 
pirited project of a French geographer, M. Guerin, to establish in London 
& georama of vast size, which shall teach by strong external relief, the objects 
and details of which he will, in the course of this week, explain to the geo- 
grapheis present, 

Reverting to economical views and the improvement of lands, I would 
remind our agricultural members that, as their great praciical Society was 
founded on the model of the British Association, we hope they will always 
come to our Sections for the solution of any questions relating to their pur- 
suits to which can be given a putely scientific answer. If they ask for the 
explanation of the dependence of vegetation upon soil and subsoil, our geo- 
logists and botanists are ready to reply to them. If itis a query on the com- 
pacison of the relative value uf instraments destined to economise labour, 
the mechanicians now present are capable of answering it. And if, above 
all, they ask usto solve their doubt respecting the qualities ot soils and the 
results of their mixtures, or the effect of various manures upon them, our 
chemists are at hand. One department of our [nstitution is, in iact, styled 
the Seciion of Chemistry and Mineralogy, with their applications to Agri- 
culture and the Arts, and is officered in part by the very men, Johnston, Daus 
beny, and Playfair, to whom the agriculiurists have in nearly all cases ap- 

dealed. The tirst-mentioned of these was one of our earliest friends and 
ounders ; the second had the merit of standing by the British Association 
at its first meeting, and there inviting us to repair to that great University 
where he isso much respected, and where he is now steadily determining, 
by elaborate experiments, the dependence of many species of plants on soil, 
air, and stimulus; whilst the third has already been alluded to as one of our 
besi coniributors. 

If, in reviewing our previous labours, I have endeavoured to gain your 
attention by some incidental allusions to our present proceedings, I have 
yet to assure you, that the Memoirs communicated to our secretaries are 
sufficiently numerous to occupy our Sections during the ensuing week 
with all the vigour which has marked our opening day. Among the 
topics to which our assembling at Southampton gives peculiar interest, I 
may still say that if foreign and English geologists should find much to 
interest them in the Isle of Wight, the same island contains a field for a 
very curious joint discussion between the mathematicians and the geol- 
ogists, with which | became acquainted in a previous visit to this place. 
Itis a discovery by Col. Colby, the Director of the Trigonometical Sur- 
vey, of the existence of a considerable attraction of the plumb-line to 
the south, at the trigonometrical station called Dunnose, on Shanklin 
Down. The details of this singular phenomenon, which has been veri- 
fied by numerous observations with the best zenith sectors, will be laid 
before the Sections, In the meantime, we may well wonder that this 
low chalk range in the Isle of Wight should attract, in one parallel at 
least, with more than half the intensity of the high and crystalline moun- 
tain of Schehallion in the highlands of Scotland. Can those of our as- 
sociates, who, like Mr. Hopkins, have entered the rich field of geologi- 
cal dynamics, explain this remarkable fact, either by the peculiar struc- 
ture and distribution of the ridge of upheaved strata which runs as a 
backbone from east to west through the island, or by referring it to dense 
plutonic masses of rock ranging beneath the surface along the line of 
displacement of the deposits ? 

Another local subject—one indeed of positive practical interest—that 
stands before us for discussion is, whether, by persevering in deepening 
the large shaft which they have sunk so deep into the chalk near this 
town, the inhabitants of Southampton may expect to be eventually repaid, 
like those of Paris, by a full supply of subterranean water, which shall 
rise to the surface of the low plateau on which the work has been under- 
taken? On no occasion, ! must observe, could this town be furnished 
with a greater ‘number of willing counsellors of divers nations, whose 
= will, it is hoped, be adequately valued by the city authorities. 

he question whether this work ought to be proceeded with or not, will 
however, | apprehend, be most effectually answered by those geologists 
who are best acquainted with the sections in the interior of this county, 
and with the levels at which the upper greensand and subcretaceous stra- 
ta there crop out and receive the waters, which thence flow southwards 
beneath the whole body of chalk of the hills in the south of Hampshire. 

Considering that we are now assembled in the neighbourhood of our 
great naval arsenal—that some of its functionaries, including the Admi- 
ral on the station, have honoured us with their support, and that, fur- 
ther, 1am now speaking in a town whose magnificent new docks may 
compete with any for bold and successful engineering, | must say afew 
words on onr naval architecture,—the more 30, as we have here a very 
strong Mechanical Section, presided over by that eminent mechanician 
Prof. Willis, assisted by that great dynamical mathematician Dr. Robin- 
gon, and that sound engineer George Rennie. Daly impressed with the 
vast national importance of this subject, and at the same time of its ne- 
cessary dependence on mathematical principles, the British Association 
endeavoured in its earliest days to rouse attention to the state of ship- 
building in England, and to the history of its progress in France and 
other countries, through a memoir by the late Mr. G. Harvey. It was 
then contended, that notwithstanding the extreme perfection to which the 
internal mechanism of vessels had been broughi, their external forms or 
lines, on which their sailing so much depends, were deficient as to adjust- 
ment by mathematical theory. Our associate Mr. Scott Russell has, as you 
know, ably developed this view. Experimenting upon the resistance of 
water, and ascertaining with precision the forms of vessels which would 
pass through it with the least resisiance, and consequently with the great- 
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est velocity, he has contributed a most valuable series of memoirs, ac- 
companied by a great number of diagrams, to illustrate his opinions and to 
how the dependence of naval architect ure on certain mathematical lines. 

Employed in the meantime by merchants, on theif own account, to plan 
the construction of sailing ships and steamers, Mr. Scott Russell has been 
so successful in comvining theory with practice, that we must feel satisfied 
in having at different meetings heiped him onwards by several money grants ; 
—our only regret being, that our means should not have permitted us to 
publish the whole number of diagrams of the lines prepared by this in- 
genious author. . 

But however desirous to promote knuwledge on this point, the men of sci- 
ence are far from wishing notto pay every deference to the skilful artificers 
of our wooden bulwarks, on account of taeir experience and practical ac- 
quaintance with subjects they have so long and so successfully handled.— 
We are indeed tully aware, that the naval architects of the Government, 
who construct versels carrying a great weight of metal, and requiring much 
solidity and capacious stowage, have to solve many problems with which 
the owners of trading vessels or packets have little concern. All that we 
can wish for is, that our naval arsenals should coniain schools or public 
boards of ship-building, in which there might be collected all the * constants 
of the aris,’ ia reference to capacity, displacement, stowage, velocity, pitch- 
ing and rolling, masitng, the effect of sails and the resistance of fluids — 
Having ourselves expended coniributions to an extent which testity, at all 


events, our Zeal in this matter, we are, I think, entitled to express a hope | | 


ihat the data derived from practice by our eminent navigators may be effec- 
tively combined with the indications of sound theory prepared by approved 
cultivators of mathematical and mechanical science. 

I cannot thus touch upon such usetul subjects without saying that our Sta- 
tistical Section has been so well conducted by its former Presidents, that 
its subjects, liable at all times to be diverted into moral considerations and 
thence into politics, have been invariably restricted to the branch of the sci- 
ence which deals in facts and numbers; and as no one individual has con- 
tributed more to the storehouse of such valuable knowledge than Mr. George 
Porier (as evidenced even by his reportin our last Volume), 80 may we be- 
lieve that in this town, with which be is intimately connected, he will con- 
tribute to raise still higher the claims of the Section over which he is so well 
qualified to preside. 

Lf in this discourse I have referred more largely to those branches ot sci- 
ence which pertain to the general division of Natural history, in which alone 
I can ven ture to judge of the progress which others are making, let me 
however, say, thatno member of this body can appreciate more higher 
than I do, the claims of the mathematical and experimental parts of philoso- 
phy, in which my friend Prof. Baden Powell, of Oxtord, who supports us 
on this occasion asa Vice President, has taken so distinguished a party — 
No one has witnessed with greater satisfaction the attendance at our formm 
meetings of men trom all parts of Europe the most eminent in these high 
pursuis. No one can more glory in having been an officer of this Associa- 
uon when it was honoured with the presence of its illustrious corresponden- 
Bessel, than whom the world bas never produced a more profound astrono- 
mer. lf among his numerous splendid discoveries, he furnished astrono- 
mers with what they had so long and so ardently desired—a fixed aad ascer- 
taived poimt in the immensity of space, beyond the limits of our own side- 
real system, il is to Bessel, as 1 am assured by a contemporary worthy of 
him, that Englishmen owe a debt of gratitude for his elaborate discussion of 
the observations of their immortal Bradley, which, in his hands, became the 
base of modern Astronomy. 


(We regret that our limits oblige us to postpone the remainder till next week.) 


MEXICO—CAPTURE OF MONTEREY. 


(OFFICIAL. 
Despatches from Major General Z. Taylor, received at the War Office 
last night. 





[No. 89. } 
Heap Quarters ARMY oF OccUpaTION, 
Camp before Monterey, Sept. 22, 1346. 

Sir: I have the honour to report that the troops under my command, in- 
cluding the mounted volunteers from Texas, marched from Marin on the 
18th and encamped before Monterey on the 19th inst. It was immediately 
discovered that the enemy occupied the town in force, and had added great- 
ly to its strength by fortifying the approaches and commanding heights. A 
close reconnoissance was made the same evening by the officers of engineers 
and topographical engineers on both flanks of the town, and it was determin- 
ed, from the information procured, to occupy the Saltillo road in rear of the 
town, carrying, if practicable, the several fortified eminences in that direc- 
tion. The 2d division of regular troops and a portion of Col. Hay’s regi- 
ment of mounted volunteers was accordingly detached under Brig. General 
Worth on this service, at noon on the 20th. A ten-inch mortar and two 
24-pounder howitzers were placed in battery during the night to play upon 
the citadel and town. 

At 7 o’clock these guns opened and continued a deliberate fire, which 
was returned. Tocreate a still furiher diversion in favour of Gen. Worth’s 
movement, the remainder of the force, except a camp guard, was displayed 
around the centre and lefiof the town, The infantry and one battery of the 
1st division made a strong demonstration on the left, and soon became so 
closely engaged that I moved forward the volunteer division under Major 
General Butler to its support, leaving one battalion, 1st Kentucky, to cov- 
er the mortar battery. A close contest then ensued, which resulted in the 
capture of one strong battery of 4 guns, which with some adjacent defences 
our troops now occupy. A garrison was lett to hold this position, and the 
cemainder of the force returned to camp. 

In the mean time General Worth had engaged the enemy early in the 
morning and defeated him with considerable loss, In the course of the day 
two of the batteries in the rear of the town were carried by storming par- 
ties of the 2d division, and a third was caried this morning at dawn of day. 
The Bishop’s Palace occupied the only remaining height in rear of thetown, 

d is completely commanded by the works already carried. Gen. Worth’s 
division occupies the Saltillo road, and cuts off all succour or support from 
the interior. I must reserve a more minute report of the important opera- 
tions of yesterday until those of the different commanders are rendered, and 
also until a topographical sketch cf the country can be prepared. 

I regret to report that our successes have not been obtained without severe 
loss, to be attributed in a good measure to the ardour of the troops in press- 
ing forward. No returns of killed and wounded have yet been received, nor 
is it known what corps of Gen. Worth’s division have suffered most. In 
the other portion of the army, the ist, 3d and 4th regiments of infantry and 
regiment of Tennessee volunteers have sustained the greatest loss. The 
following is believed to be an accurate list of the officers killed and wound- 
ed :— 

KILLED. 

2d Infantry—Brevet ist Lieutenant J S Wocds, (serving with ist Infan- 
try.) 
73 Infantry—Captain L. N. Morris, Captain G P. Field, Brevet Maj. P. 
N. Barbour, ist Lieut, and Adjt. D. S. Irwio, 2d Lieut. R. Hazlitt. 

4th Infantry—ist Lieut. and Adj’t G Hoskins, 

8th Infantry—Capt. H. McKavett, 

Maryland and Washington Battalion Volunteers—Lieutenant Col. W. 
H. Watson, 

VOLUNTEER DIVISION. 

Ohio Regiment—Ist Lieut. M. Hett 

Tennessee Regiment—Captain W. B. Allen, Lieutenant S. M. Put- 
pam. 

WOUNDED. 

Cops of Engineers—Brevet Major J. K. T. Mansfield, slightly. 

Corps of Topographical Engineers—Capt W. G. Williams, (in the hands 
of the enemy.) 

Ist Infantry—Brevet Major J. L.. Abercrombie, slightly ; Capt. J. H. La- 
motte, severely ; Ist Lt. J. C. Terrett, in the hands of the enemy ; 2d Lt. R. 
Dilworth, severely. 
3d Infantry, Major W. W. Lear, severely ; Captain H. Bainbridge, slight- 


= 


4th Infantry—1st Lt. R. H. Graham, severely. 

5th Intantry—lst Lt. N. B. Rossell, =. 

7th Infantry—2nd Lt. J. H. Potter, severely. 

Sth Infantry—2nd Lt. Geo. Wainwright, severely. 
VOLUNTEER DIVISION. 

General Staff.—Maj. Gen. W. O. Butler, slightly. 








Ohio Regiment—Col. A. M. Mitchell, slightly; Captain James George, 


| Slightly ; 1st Lt. and Adjutant A. W. Armstrong, very severely ; ist Lt. N. 
| Niles, severely , Ist Lt. L Motter, slightly. 


Mississippi Regiment—Lieut. Col. A H. McClung, severely ; Capt. R. N. 
Downing, slighily ; Ist Lieut. H. F. Cook, slightly; 2d Lieut. R. K. Arthur, 
slightly. 

DIVISION OF TEXAS MOUNTED VOLUNTEERS. 

Ist regimeat—Capt. R. A. Giliespie, mortally. 

I need hardly add, that the conduct of our troops, both regulars and vol- 
ubteers, throughout the operations, bas been everything that could be de- 
sired. The part which each corps contributed to the successes of the da 
will appear more fully in fatare reports. To Major Generals Batler and 





Henderson, and Brigadier Generals Twiggs and Worth, commanding divi - 
sions, [ must confess my obligations for the efficient support whic they 
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have rendered—particularly so to Brigadier General Worth, whose services, 
from his detached position, have been most conspicuous. 
lam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servan'. Z. TAYLOR, 
Mejor General, U. S. A. Com. 
The Adjutant General of the Army, Washiogton, D, C 





[No. 90.] 
Heapqvarters Arwy or Occupation, 
Camp betore Monterey, Sept. 23, 1846. 

Sir; I have the gratification to report that the Bishop’s Palace was gal- 
lantly carried yesterday by troops of the 2nd division. In the course of the 
night the batteries below the town were, with one exception, abandoned by 
the enemy, and this morning were occupied by our troops. To-day the 3d 
infantry with the field artillery of the 1st division, ihe Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee regiments, and the 3rd regiment of Texas riflemen, (dismounted,) 
have been warmly ees with the enemy in the town, and have driven 
him with considerable loss to the plaza and its vicinity, which is yet strong- 
ly occupied. A portion of the 2nd division has also advanced into the town 
on the right, and holds a position there. The enemy still maintains himself 
in the plaza and citadel, and seems determined to make a s\ubborn resis- 
tance. 

I am particularly gratified to report that our successes of yesterday and 
to-day, though disastrous to the enemy, have been achieved without material 
088. 

I cannot speak in too high terms of the gallantry and perseverance of our 
troops throughout the arduous operations of the last three days. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, Z. TAYLOR. 

Major General U.S. A. Com. 

The Adjutant General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 

[No. 91.] 
HeapquarTers ARMY oF OccuPaTiION, 
Camp before Monterey, Sept. 25, 1846. 

Sir: At noon on the 23d inst., while our troops were closely engaged in 
the lower part of the city, as reported in my last despatch, | received by a 
flag, a communication from the governor of the state of New Leon, which 
is herewith enclosed (No. 1.) Tothis communication, [ deemed it my 
duty to return an answer declining to allow the inhabitants to leave the city. 
By 11 o’clock, P. M., the 2d division, which had entered the town from 
the direction of the Bishop's Palace, bad advanced within one square of the 
principal plaza, and occupied the city up to that point. The mortar bad, in 
the mean time, been placed in battery in the cemeiery, within good range 
— heart of the town, and was served throughout the night with good 
effect. 

Early in the morning of the 24th, J received a flag from the town, bear- 
ing a communication from General a which | enclose, (No. 2) and 
to which | returned the answer; (No 3.) [also arranged with the bearer 
of the flag acessation of fire until 12 o’clock, which hour | appointed to 
receive the final answer of General Ampudia at General Worth’s head- 
quarters. Before the appointed time, however, General Ampudia had sig- 
nified to General Worth his desire for a personal interview with me, for the 
purpose of waking some definite arrangement. Av interview was accord- 
ingly appointed for one o’clock, and resulied in the naming of a commission 
to draw up articles of agreement regulating the withdrawal of the Mexican 
forces and a temporary cessation of hostilities. The commissioners named 
by the Mexican General-in-chief were Generals Ortega and Requena and 
Don Manuel M. Llano, governor of New Leon. Those named on the Am- 
erican side were General Worth, General Henderson, governor of Texas, 
and Col. Davis, Mississippi volunteers. The commission finally settled 
upon the articles, of which I enclose a copy, (No. 4) the duplicates of 
which (in Spanish and English) have been duly signed. Agreeably to the 
— ot the 4th article, our troops have this morning occupied the 
citadel. 

It will be seen that the terms granted the Mexican garrison are less rig- 
orous than those first imposed. The gallant defence of the towa, and the 
fact of a recent change of government in Mexico, believed to be favourable 
to the interests of peace, induced me to concur with the commission in 
these terms, which will, I trust, receive the approval of the government 
The latter consideration also prompted the convention for a temporary ces- 
sation of hostilities. Though scarcely warranted by my instructions, yet 
the change of affairs since those instructions were issued seemed to warrant 
this eourse. I beg to be advised as early as practicable, whether I have 
met the views of the government in these particulars. 

I regret to report that Capt Williams, topographical engineers, and Lieat. 
Terrett, Ist infantry, have died of the wounds received in the engagement 
of the 21st. Capt. Gatlin, 7th infantry, was wounded (not badly) on the 23d. 

i am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLOR, 
Maj. Gen. U. S. Army commanding. 
The Adjutant General of the army, Washington, D.C. 


No. 1.) 
D. Franco. D’B. Morales, ennuile of New Leon, to Maj. General Taylor. 
Translated. 
Monterey, Sept. 26, 8 o clock, A. M. 

As you are resolved to occupy the place by force of arms, and the Mexi- 
caa General-in-chief resolved to defend it at every cost, as his honour and 
duty require him to do, thousands of victims, who from indigence and want 
of meens, find themselves now in the theatre of war, and who would be 
uselessly sacrificed, claim the rights, which in all times, and all countries, 
humanily extends. As governor of the State, and a legitimate representa- 
tive of the people, I state their case to you, aud hope from your civilization 
and refinement, that whatever may be the event of the present contest, you 
will issue orders that families shall be respected, or will grant a reasonable 
time for them to leave the capital. 

I have the honour to salute you general-in-chief of the army of occupa- 
tion of the U. States, and to assure you of my highest consideration. 

God and liberty. 
To Major Gen. Z. Taylor, FRANCO DE P. MORALES. 
General-in-chief of the Army of Occupation of the United States. 

[No. 2.] 
D. Pedro Ampudia, general-in-chief, to Major General Taylor. 
(Translated.) 


HeapquakteRs AT Monterer, 
Sept. 23, 1846, 9 o’clock, P. M. 

Senor Generat.— ae made the defence of which [ believe the city 
susceptible, I have fulfilled my daty, and have satisfied that military 
one which, in a certain manner, is common to all armies of the civilized 
world. 

To prosecute the defence, therefore, would only result in distress to the 
population who have already suffered enough from the misfortunes conse- 
quent on war; and taking it for granted that the American government has 
manifested a disposition to negotiate, | propose to you to evacuate the city 
and its fort, taking with me the personelle and materielle which have re- 
mained, and under the assurance that no harm shull ensue to the inhabitants 
who have taken a part in the defence. 

Be pleased to accept the assurance ef my most distinguished con- 
sideration. PEDRO DE AMPUDIA 

To Senor Don Z, Taylor, General-in-chiet of the American army 


(No, 3.) 
HEADQUARTERS Army or OccuPamTion, 
Camp betore Monterey, Sept. 24, 1846. 
; 7 o'clock, a. ™- 

Sir : —Your communication, bearing date at nine o’cluck, p. m., on the 
23d inst., has just been received by the hands of Col. Moreno, 

In answer to your propositions to evacuate the city and fort witb all the 
personel and materiel of war, I have to state that my duty compels me to 
decline acceding to it. A complete surrender of the town and garrison, the 
latter as prisoners of war, is now demanded. But such surrender will be 
upon terms, and the gallant defence of the place, creditable alike to the 
Mexican troops and nation, will prompt me to make those terms as liberal 
as possible. The garrison will be allowed at our option, after laying down 
its arms, to retire to the interior, on condition of not serving again during 
the war, or until regularly exchanged. I need hardly say that the righis of 
non-combatants will be respected. 

An answer to this communication is required by 12 0’clock. Ii you as- 
sent (o an accommodation, an officer will be despa'ched at once, uncer in 
siructions to arrange the conditions. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLOR. 
Maj. Gen. U.S. A., commanding 


Senor D. Pepro Ampupia, Monterey. 


Terms of capitulation of the city ef Monterey, the capital of Nuevo Leon, 
agreed upon by the undersigned commissioners, to wit ; General Worth, 
of the United States army, General Henderson, of the Texian volunteers, 
and Col. Davis, of the Mississippi riflemen, on the part of Major General 
Taylor, commanding in chief of the United States forces, and General Ra- 
quena and General Ortega, of the army of Mexico, and Senor Manuel 
M. Llano, governor of Naevo Leon, on the part of Senor General Don 
Pedro Ampudia, commanding in chief the army of the north of Mexico 
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1846 


Art. I. As the legitimate result of the operations before this place, 
tee nt position of the contending armies, it is agreed that the city, the 
Sevications, cannon, the munitions of war, and all other public property, 
with the undermentioned exceptions, be surrendered to 

of the United States force, now at Monterey. — : . 

Art. II. That the Mexican forces be allowed to retain the following arms, 
f wit ; the commissioned officers their side arms, the infantry their ur 
ged accoutrements, the cavalry their arms and their accoutrements, 
auiflery one field piece battery, not to exceed 6 pieces, with 21 roundso 
@eenupition. Te 

Art. II[. That the Mexican armed forces retire within seven days ihre 
thisdate, beyond the line formed by the pass of the Rinconda, the city of L- 
wets, and Fernando de Presas. ’ 

Art. IV. That the citadel of Monterey be evacuated by the — and 
eseupied by the American forces, to-morrow morning at ten 0 © ock. 

Art. V. To avoid collisions, and for mutual convenience, that the y+ 
ef the United States will not occupy the city until the Mexican forces Dave 
withdrawn, except for hospital and storage purposes. 

Art. VI. That the Serene of the United States will not advance above = 
Ime specified on the 2d [3d] article before the expiration of eight weeks. 
er until the orders and instructions of the respective governments can 
weceived 

Art. Vil. That the public property to be delivered shall be ~~ over 
and received by officers appointed by the commanding generals of the two 
armics. ; 

Art. VIII, That all the doubts as to the meaning of any of the meager 
asticles shall be solved by an equitable construction, and on principles of li 
bevalit iri ° : 

Art. 1 x. “Thet the “Mexican flag, when struck at the citadel, may be sa- 
wasasiis dept battery J. WORTH, Brigadier General U. 8. A. 

J. PINKNEY HENDERSON, 
Major General Commanding the Texan Volunteers. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS, _. 
- Col. Mississippi Riflemen. 
BManvuet M. Luano, T. Requena, ORTEGA, 
Approved. 











e commanding 


Z. TAYLOR. 
Major General U. 8. A. Commanding. 


PEDRO AMPUDIA. 





MARRIED, at New Brunswick, New Jersey, on Wednesday evening the 7th inst , by 
the Rev. D. D. Demarest, John Arthur, jr., Esq., Barrister at Law of the Inner Temple, 
Beadon, M. C. P. ard Judge Advocate of the Bahamas, eldest son of the Hon. John Ar- 
ther. M. L, C., to Mary D, the eldest surviving daughter of the Hon. James 8. Nevins, 
eee of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the state of New Jersey. 


——$ _ —_____ 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 on ten nel : 
WHE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1846. 
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No later intelligence from Europe. 





*,* The delay of the Great Britain should not cause alarm for her 
asfety. She may not have sailed on the day appointed; or she may have 
broken her propeller wheel as on a former occasion, which would reduce 
her to the use of her sails, 

A vessel of her buoyancy, and having such admirable sea-going quali- 
ties, could not go down except under very extraordinary circumstances. 
‘The floatability of iron vessels isremarkable ; her hold is, moreover, divided 
imto three compartments, all separate and water-light. She is, besides, 
well manned, having nearly one hundred men on board, wel! officered and 
@emmanded. We have no fears for her ultimate safety. 

THE OPERATIONS AT MONTEREY. 

Captain Eaton, of ihe United States Army, arrived at Washington on 
Sunday last, bringing despatches from General Taylor, which announce 
the surreuder of Moaterey by capitulation, alter a sharp contest, or rather 
@ series of contests of three days’ duration. These despatches with the terms 
@ capitulation, together with a partial list of the killed and wounded, we 
have inserted elsewhere. We regret that the full returns of the casualties 
are hot given, as they would enable us to make up a more accurate opinion 
ef the affair: and we could better estimate the motives of General Taylor 
im granting such favourable terms to bis adversary, if we knew tho full ex- 
Sent of his loss. 

That General Taylor has gained af important advantage, is certain, and 
that his troops fuught with great gallantry, is equally clear; but the terms 
ef capitulation are certainly extraordinary tu grant to a beaten enemy. 

Genera] Taylor, in his despatches, assigns as the chief reason of his 
alemency, the overthrow of Paredes; or in other words, he supposed that 
the late revolution in favour of Santa Anna, who had been permitted by 
the government to return to Mexico, would lead to negotiations for peace, 
aed that an arinistice would be conducive to such a happy result. Doubt 
bess General Taylor wasin part influenced by this consideration, but sol- 
ders are not always actuated by political motives, and we have no question 
that military reasons prevailed, if uot predominated in the mind of the 
American General when he affixed his signature to the Convention. 

General Taylor brought before Monterey an army of 6,000 men, a force 
im our opinion wholly inadequate for the capture of such a place, by as- 
malt or siege, and the necessary subsequent advance into the enemy’s 
cenntry after leaving a competent garrison in the captured fortress. What 
foree the American leader really has at his command, we do not know: 
it bas been variously estimated at eight, ten, and twelve thousand men. 
We have no belief in the two latter numbers, for it is probable that he took 
with him the bulk and flower of his army. No General would advance into 
gach au extensive country as Mexico with half bis force. If then we say 
that 6,000 were present at Monterey, and allow that 2,000 more were either 
wick or employed in keeping open the line of communication in the rear, 
we shall perhaps be not far out of the way. Both Camargo and Matamo- 
vas, it should be remembered, require garrisons. We think it probable, 
then, that the men present with General Taylor at Monterey constituted 
the main portion of his disposable army, and such a force, we repeat, ap- 
pears to us wholly insufficient for the object its leader had in view. 

The absence of the full returns of the killed and wounded throws us 
spon conjecture, and conjecture in such a case is often worse than re- 
ality. The operations against the town were carried on during the 2\st, 
22d, and 23rd of September; Captain Eaton left the army on the 25th, and 
wast have brought with him, we should apprehend, the total amount of the 
loss. One account that we have read states, that nearly a sixth part of the ar 
my was put hors de combat; another account, inthe National Intelligencer, if 
we recollect aright, says that “300 were killed, and as many more wonnd- 
ed ;”’ but es the wounded is always, in the closest fought actions, in propor- 
tion uf two to one of the killed, the loss would seem to be brought up to | 
300 men. ‘Take il{however, at the lesser number and compute the loss at | 
600, aud itis a form:dable one for a Mexican town only half captured, Am- 
padia, it would appear, afier he had been driven from the heights, the Bish- 
®p’s palace taken and his forts abandoned, concentrated his remaining 
force in the placa and adjaceat houses, where he was capable of making a 
stout resistance ly defending himself from houses, as was done at Saragossa. 
This, indeed, is the Spanish mode of defending their towns. The houses 
awe strong!y built aud cunstructed of stone ; the roofs are flat and communi- 
tate with each other, after the Moorish fashion. From these, and from the 
*indows an assailing enemy is fired upon as from a masked battery. Every 
house becomes a iitle fortress, and obstinacy in defence is one of the 
eharacieristics of the Spanish race. It was in this state of things that Am- 
pudia sued for a cessation of hostilities, and offered to surrender the town. 
General Taylor could do nothing but weigh all the features of the case, 
add act accordingly. He doubtless considered that # he lost 600 men—sup- 
posing the lose to be only to that amount, it would cost him 400 more to 
teke the remaining part of the city, makinga total of 1000. To ad- 
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and | in garrison at Monterey. This would redace his army to 4000, and with | 


such a diminished force it would be madness to go on;—he must wait for 
reinforcements even if successful, and lose one of the great benefits of his 
victory, viz: taking advantage of the enemy's panic. All these consid- 
erations, no doubt, influenced the mind of General Taylor. He also consid. 
ered that the armistice of two months would give him the advantage— 
first, of being joined by General Wool, who was advancing by the road 
of St. Antonio de Bexar; secondly, of receiving succour from the United 
States ; and thirdly, of giving his government an opportunity of negotiating 
with Santa Anna. 

From what we have seen of the spirited resistance that will probably 
bo made by the Mexicans, it does not seem safe for General Taylor to ad- 
vance on Saltillo with a less effective force than 10,000 men. This would 
be necessary with or without the armistice, and the armistice in our 
opinion, is no less favourable to the one party than to the other. The 
American commander, then, we think, cannot be justly censured upon the 
strergth of the information that is before us. 

General Taylor has effected a lodgement in the heart of the northern 
provinces of Mexico. If Monterey was formidable for defence in the 
hands of Ampudia, it will be equally so in those ot his opponent. 

Accounts from Washington state that orders have been sent to General 
Taylor to break the convention, and to advance with his army instanter 
to Saltillo. We doubt if this be correct; at all events we do not think 
that the American army will advance until reinforced from some quarter. 





NAVAL DISCIPLINE. 


The following is from the New Orleans Delta of 2d October. 
Off Vera Cruz, Sept 15 


A flag of trace came off to the John Adams a few evenings ago, bearing 
proposals from General to deliver. the Truxton officers and crew over 
to Com. Connor on parole. We expect them every hour, and presume 
they will return to the United States immediately in the store ship Relief or 
s'oop John Adams. , 

A Court Martial was held on the Ist instant, on board the sloop of war St. 
Mary’s, before which a seaman of that ship, named Samuel Jackson, was 
tried on charges preferred by Captain Saunders, and tound guilty of the 
three following : striking his superior officer while in the execution of the 
duties ot his office ; treating with contempt his superior, being in the exe- 
cution of his office; and uttering seditious and muiinous words. 

The sentence of the court wae that ‘Samuel Jackson, seaman of the U. 
8. navy, be hanged by the neck until he be dead, at such time and place as 
the commander-in-chief shall direct.’ : 

The commodore, after reviewing the proceedings of the court, has issued 
a general order, from which I make the following extract :-— 

‘The proceedings, finding, and sentence in the above case, are approved 
and confirmed. I therefore direct that the said Samuel Jackson, seaman, 
be banged by the neck at the fore yard arm of the U. 8. ship St. Mary’s, on 
Tharsday, the 17th day of September, 1846, between the hours of 10 o’clock 
A.M., and meridian.’ 


On board of an American man-of-war « seaman is hung for striking 
his superior officer. In the 7th Hussars, British regiment, lately, Fred- 
erick White was brought to a court martial for striking his superior offi- 
cer a violent blow with a poker. White was sentenced to the very 
lenient sentence of one hundred and fifty lashes: He recovers from the 
punishment, but at the end of a month is attacked with inflammation of 
the lungs, of which he dies. A hue-and-cry is raised against the cruelty of 
the officers of the 7th Hussars, and against military punishments altogeth- 
er. The matter is taken up by Parliament, and the Duke of Wellington, to 
satisfy Lord John Russell and the people, is obliged to modify the military 
code, and reduce the maximum of all flogging to fifty lashes. Dr. Wak- 
ly, the radical coroner exhumes, the body, causes it to be examined by 
one of his creatures, and by a course of proceeding which violates all 
the rules of law and evidence, obtains a verdict that the man died in con- 
sequence of his punishment! 

We mention these two cases to show the difference in the two services. 
We do not justify the severity of Jackson's sentence, and think that a few 
dozen at the gaugway, well laid on, would have been a better mode of 
punishment: but as regards the case of White, of the British Hussars, we 
take leave to say, that ifthe saints and sentimentalists of England pursue their 
present course in regard to the discipline of the British army, there will 
very soon be no British army at all; and they will have, instead, a mutinous 
and licentious soldiery, revelling in ull the excesses of a corps of Turkish 
Janissaries, 

Death of Mr. For.—We lament to announce the death of the Right 
Honourable Stephen Henry Fox, late her Britannic Majesty’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States. The event took place at Washing- 
ton on Tuesday last, after a protracted illness. 

Mr. Fox was the son of General Fox, and nephew to the great and 
distinguished statesman whose name he bore—was a whig in politics, 
but an upright man and anable diplomatist. He conducted all the diffi- 
cult negotiations with the American Cabinet during the trying event of the 
Canada rebellion, in which were involved the delicate affair of the Caro- 
line, the case of M‘Leod, &c. These questions, by his firmness, temper, 
and good judgment, he carried to a happy conclusion, and preserved the 
friendly relations of the two countries. He did not return to England on 
being relieved from his public duties by Mr. Pakenham, but preferred to 
remain in his retirement at Washington. He was an accomplished 
scholar, much attached to botany, natural history, and other elegant 
studies ; and notwithstanding some peculiarities of disposition, he enjoyed 
the respect and esteem of all those who knew him best. 











IS NOT a VIRTUAL PEACE WITHIN OUR REACH. 


It is difficult to conjecture what are the real designs and intentions 
towards Mexico in the present war. We are told that the object of the war 
is “to conquer peace.” We were not able to discover sufficient causes of 
war at the outset. The Mexicans, we admit, were blindly, foolishly, and 
provokingly ubstinate, but we did not see in this sufficient reaswn to resort 
to that dreadful alternative, the sword. We will, however, let this pass asa 
matter of opinion. 

As to conquering peace, it appears to us, that peace is sufficiently con- 
quered already, in the occupation of the Rio Grande, the submission of 
Santa Fe, and the capture of California. The three ostensible reasons set 
forth for going into the contest were—frs/, tu recover the indemnity money, 
say about six or seven millions of dollars; secondly, to obtain a settlement 
of the Texan boundary ; and thirdly, to compel Mexico to receive a Minis- 
ter. The last cause is dependent on the first two, as no nation is obliged to re- 
ceive an ambassador from another, or to maintain any diplomatic relations 
with it unless there be subjects of dispute or other paramount causes exist- 
ing. This was shown in the late transactions between Great Britain and 
China. The war being ended, satisfaction given, and all subjects of dispute 
ended, the Chinese permitted consuls to reside to look after the trade, but 
would receive no minister from the court of Queen Victoria. The same state 
of things exists between England and the Papal See—all diplomatic relations 
between the two governments having been broken off for nearly two centu- 
ries; yet the countries are on friendly terms. 

This view of the case reduces the causes of war to two points—the re- 
covery of the indemnity, and the arrangement of the boundary. As we have 
just stated, the boundary contingent of the dispute is settled by the military 
occupation of the Rio Grande by the troops of the United States—an occupa- 
tion that cannot be disturbed by Mexico. Mexico, indeed, will never again 
cross that river while any respectable force is maintained even on this side 
of it. Texas herself will be able to defend it in the space of two years 
against any force that is likely to be brought against her. 





ance to Saltillo with any safety, ii would be necessary to leave 1000 men 


Then as to the indemnity. Gen. Waddy Thompson, late Minister of the 








United States to Mexico, declares the acquisition of California to be worth 
twenty years war to this country; and the journals of all parties here have 
Pronounced the same territory to be intrinsically worth from fifty to one 
bundred and fifty millions of dollars. Now California is acquired and de- 
clared to be henceforward a portion of this confederated union; atid not 
only California but New Mexico also. The indemnity then may be con- 
sidered as settled—the debt is secured, because the United States have pro- 
perty enough in hand to pay it ten times over. 

All the canses of war would seem to be satisfied ; why not then let us have 
peace? The United States can easily defend what they have taken, and 
having obtained all they desired, may fold their arms and care not 
whether Mexico will receive a negotiator or remain as she is. We cer- 
tainly expected the Government at Washington would have made a decla- 
ration of this kind as soon as Gen. Kearney’s despatches arrived from Santa 
Fe; adeclaration tothe effect that enough had been obtained in the 
seizure of the two named provinces, and that Gen. Taylor would be recall- 
ed, as his coercive operations were no longer needful, 

Is it too late to adopt a course of this kind now, and thus put a petiod to 
a bloody and expensive war? Mexico is weak and the United States are 
strodg, a matter that should not be forgotten by a Christian nation. 


“," We have inserted to-day the excellent address of Mr. Murchison, on 


opening the present session of the Scientific Association. It will be pe- 
rused with deep interest by every lover of science. 


DINNER OF THE FRENCH BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

The Anniversary celebration of this excellent Institutiun took place at 
Delmonico’s Hote], on Friday the 9th instant, and we have been informed 
that it was a most sumptuous and magnificent affair. 

The room was tastefully decorated with the flags of the United States 
and of France, while an excellent band of music interspersed the festivi- 
ties of the board with many a witching strain. The head of the cross 
table was occupied by Monsieur Le Clerc, President of the Association ; 
on his right we noticed the Presidents of the St. George, St. David and St. 
Nicholas Societies, and on his left Monsieur De La Forest, the French 
Consul, and the Presidents of the St. Andrew and St. Patrick, with Simeon 
Draper, the Vice-President of the New England Society. At the other 
tables in the room were seated about 120 members of the Society, with 
their guests 

After full justice had been done to the bounteous and enticing repast, 
the regular toasts were given by the President, and each followed by a 
choice piece of music. 

1st. The day we celebrate.—2d. France.—3d. The King of the French. 
—4th. The President wf the United States.—5th. The Mayor and City of 
New York —6th. Our Sister Societies in the cause of benevolence. 

Mr. Joseph Fowler, as President of the St. George’s Society, rose to ac- 
knowledge this toast, and assured the gentlemen of France he was both 
proud and happy to be one of their guests on such an occasion—adding, 
that, at the Festivals of St. George, no guest was more welcomed, none 
more esteemed, than their own President. Mr. Fowler thea expatiated 
on the benefits which arose from the association of fellow-countrymen 
together under the all-compelling law of Charity. ‘True,’ said he, ‘ the 
characteristics of the present age tell somewhat against my argument, for 
according to some philosophical comments in that very ably edited journal, 
Le Courrier des Etats Unis, the world is no longer moved by es, 
nor governed by the heart, but mainly moved by interest, and govern 
by the pocket.’ Mr. F. still contended, however, that ‘sentiment’? was 
not altogether a thing that was—at any rate such institutions as they be- 
longed to, not only in an individual sense tended to remove unfavourable 
prejudices, but went further, and helped to tighten the links of that golden 
chord which united nation to nation ; and such he trusted might be their 
especial influence on the destinies of France and England, so that the pre- 
sent cordiality of their relations might go on increasing and enduring to 
the end of time. 

On his individual account, Mr. Fowler declared himself highly gratified 
by the reception he had met with from the sons of France—who dans toute 
la force du terme, had made him feel at home—but why should he not feel 
athome? Have we not the authority of Tacitus, that even in his time, the 
ancient British dialect differed little from the Gaulish—while other learned 
men insisted that the ancient Gauls and Britons and Saxons were originally 
exe and the same people. No wonder then he felt at home, because it would 
be perceived that he bad very classically—and perhaps ingeniously estab- 
lished the droll fact—that the earliest Englishmen were Frenchmen.— 
(Prolonged cheers and laughter.) As a Toast, therefore, he begged to 
propose,— 

Frenchmen and Englishmen—in the cause of Charity, one and the same 
people. 

Mr. Rayburn, President of the Society of the Friendly Sons uf St. Patrick, 
followed in a few remarks replete with wit and good feellng Frauce had 
ever been the friend of Ireland, and the services of the Irish Brigade in 
France told how well her sympathies for a persecuted people had been 
appreciated. He could not speak of their national feeling on the present 
occasion. An Irishman had no nationality, but had to take things as they 
come, and bless their stars on the reception of the smallest favours. He 
gave as a toast, ‘France, the firm and constant friend of Ireland; the 
sens of Erin will ever remember her friendship with gratitude.’ 

The Society was then addressed in successien by the Presidents of the St. 
David's, St. Nicholas, the New England and the Charleston Societies, and in 
the most effective manner, the celebration closing by most spirited and ap- 
propriate speeches from Mons. De La Forest, Consul General of France, 
Mr. Samuel Ward, Esq , of this city, and Mons. Le Clere, the worthy Pre- 
sident of the Association. —_ 


CAMILLO SIVORI’S FIRST CONCERT. 


We attended Signor Sivori’s concert at the Tabernacle on Monday last; 
the company was of the highest class, and reached in numbers to some fif- 
teen or sixteen hundred. We never remember seeing so many critics or 
so many admirable amateurs together at one time ; indeed the audience was 
fastidiously critical, having visited the Tabernacle for the express purpose 
of jadging whether his European reputation was the result of his merits or 
his business talent. It formed, in our opinion, as thorough a test of an ar- 
tist’s claim to the rank he assumes, as could possibly be applied in any part 
of this country. To say that Sivori came out untouched from the fiery or- 
deal, however, is to anticipate our remarks. 

Sivori played only three times—once in the first act and twice in the sec- 
ond part. The first piece is a concerto of his own composition in A Major. 
We shall not speak of the merits of his writings until we have heard him and 
them again, for on the first hearing of a great artist the mind is absorbed in 
following the intricate points of execution, waiting and watching for effects, 
analysing methods and comparing styles, that, although solitary points of 
exquisite beauty may make some impression, they are speedily erased by 
the great activity of the mind otherwise directed. The first (ew bars which 
he played seemed to satisfy every one that his reputation was not undeser- 
ved. Fora very considerable time he kept the audience as it were enchain- 
ed with bis delicious tones, his exquisite finish, and his marvellous manual 
dexterity ; but before the closing cadence was ended the enthusiasm of the 
people could not be restrained, and a perfect torrent of applause burst forth 
which did not cease until be reappeared on the stage and acknowledged the 
call. 

Beyond a doubt Sivori produces a finer tone from the violin than any 
artist who has visited our shores ; there isa greater body to it—it is of richer 
deeper purer than any we have heard for years, and alihough doubtless 
much of its beauty is owing to the splendid instrument{he uses, still that does 
not render it a whit less charming or less attractive. |The richness of the 
natural tones may in some measure account for the corresponding quality of 
the harmonic notes, which are, beyond a doubt, of a more decided chare 
acter than we usually listen to, being the same notes in quality although 
raised in pitch. Sivori uses the harmonics somewhat more liberally than 
most artisis, but they are so pure, and in his hands so certain, that they be- 
come legitimate effects. 

The piece in which he was most entirely successful was the Prayer from 
Moise. The theme, which is grand and imposing, was performed by him 
in so dignified and impreesive a manner, combined with so much earnes 
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pathos, that many were moved to tears. A brilliant and dashing thejue of 
a martial character came close upon the prayer, and was played by him 
with so much spirit, so much quaintness, and so much delicacy and finish 
thet it called forth a rapturous encore, when, to the disappointment of all, 
he omitted the Prayer. 

The Carnival de Venice, which has been played to death by Nagel, 
Wallace, Ole Bull, Vieuxtemps, Artot, Burke and Master Sconcia, was 
exquisitely played, but Sivori does not shine very pre-eminent in it. Many 
parts were executed to positive perfection, while in other portions he has 
been equalled, and by some excelled. 

Sivori has need oi all his genius to make an impression, for his appear- 
ance is not imposing ; he is very petite, but still there is an intellectuality 
and a fire in hiseye, which would not allow him to be passed by as an ordi- 
nary individual. We cannot but look upon Sivori as a great artist ; his 
power of execution cannot be for a moment doubted, for even the uninitiated 
wonder, while the artists on the violin approve and delight in the perform- 
ance. He is in the bighest degree finished, and plays with a purity of feel- 
ing and expresion, a tenderness combined with dignity which interests and 
deeply affects the hearer, while over all he does is thrown the charm of a 
refined and vigorous intellect. 

We have heard Sivori but once, and our judgment consequently cannot 
be settled, but we have hastily sketched our impressions of bis first per- 
formance, and we have little doubt but that he will rise higher in our 
estimation each time that he performs. 

Of the rest of the concert we have neither the time nor the inclination 
to write, but we will merely remark, that the band under Signor Rapetti 
played some part of the evening admirably well, and at other times quite 
the reverse. They were sadly out in Sivori’s Concerto, but the Overture, 
* Siege of Corinth,’ with the exception of the brass, which was too power 
ful, was finely performed. —: 


MADAME ABLAMOWICZ’S CONCERT. 


There was a very fashionable assemblage at this lady’s concert, on 
Tharsday evening, at the Apollo Saloon. Mach curiosity had been ex- 
cited to hear her, and some five or six hundred persons attended the 
concert. She was assisted by Mad’lle Rachel, Madame Lazarre, Mons, 
-Gibert, M. Jules Fontana, Mr. H. Marks, and Mr. G. Loder. 

Madame Ablamowicz has a soprano voice of quite an extensive com- 
pass, of much power, but it is deficient in sweetness. It is, however, 
flexible to a remarkable degree, and this capability has been very highly 
cultivated, for her execution is rapid and brilliant, and clearly articu- 
lated. She is evidently a well educated artiste, with a fair amount of 
finish, but her style is somewhat viciously ornate, and her fioriture is by 
no means novel or recherche. On the whole, however, Madame Abla- 
mowiez made by far the best debut that we have seen for a long time, and 
she will, we think, become a favourite with our citizens. She sang an 
Italian song, (violin obligato well played by Mr Henry Marks,) an Italian 
Duo with Mad’lle Rachel, and two English songs, one of which is her 
own composition, and very pleasing in character. The lady was warmly 
applauded throughout. 

We cannot look for much improvement in Md’lle Rachel since her recent 
first appearance, but we do not doubt that she will steadily work her way 
up to a high position. 

Madame Lazarre is the best Harpist we have ever had in the country: 
She plays with great brilliancy and certainty ; she has feeling, taste and ex’ 
pression and makes excellent effects in her pieces. We hope to hear this 
lady oftener in our concert rooms. 

M. Gibert delighted us by his chaste and elegant style of singing those 
fascinating little French songs. His taste is pure and unexceptionable and 
he sings with great feeling and expression. He is rapid!7 gaining popula- 
rity with the public. 

Mr. Fontana performed Variations by Chopin ina very excellent man- 
ner. He has aneat finger, good execution and much expression. fis po- 
sition atthe piano is easy and elegant and all he does proveshimto be a 
thorough musician. 

Mr. G. Loder accompanied in a careful and able manner. 


HAYDN’S SEASONS. 


This admirable Oratorio was repeated by the American Institute on Wed- 
nesday eveniog in the Tabernacle, to an audience numbering over two 
thovsand, It seemed to give still greater satisfaction than upon its first per- 
formance—it seemed to be better understood and better appreciated. The 
choruses went like clock-work, so firmly and decidedly were all the points 
taken up and brought out. The pianos aad fortes were distinctly mark- 
ed, indeed we heard veteran European masters declare that they had rarely 
heard such excellent chorus singing in Europe. Mr. Meiggs sheuld be 
proad his [nstitate, aad Ms. Loder of his ablechrvistors 

Miss Northal! sang her part very sweetly, but there our praise of the solos 
must stop. The band was very good: we distinguished one or two trips 
which might bave been serious, but that they were immediately rectified. 
The nusical Lnstitute is doing vast good for the music in this country. The 
[nstitate will produce early in November Spohr’s great Oratorio The Last 
Judgment, in which Mrs, Edward Loder sings the principal part. Il is a 
grand composition and will delight all hearers. 


NEW WORKS. 
Harper §& Brothers’ ‘‘ Library of Select Novels,” No. 89—‘* Heidelberg,” 
a remance by G. P. R. James, Esq. Mr. James is a great favourite with 
the readers of romance both in England and America, and we are of opinion 
that the present work will add to his fame and ‘heir delight. 


Wiley § Putnam's “ Library of Choice Reading,” Nos. 72 and 73— 
“ Mrs. Soutbey’s Poems,” in 2 parts. We have great pleasure in commend 
ding this work to the lovers of pure verse, and only regret that our limits 
will not permitour giving a few extracts, but whether as ‘ Caroline Bowles”’ 
or ‘ Mrs. Southey” the fair au hor is well known to the literary world, and, 
we have no doubt, she will meet a kind reception, for good poetry is a rare 
article in these railroad times of ours. 

“ Library of American Books,” No. 22—* The Early Jesuit Missions in 
North America,” translated by Rev. William Ingraham Kepp. M.A., with 
a map, a fac simile of one published by the Jesuits in 1664. This is a work 
of great curiosity and muchinterest, The translator in his preface has this 
remark. ‘ Look over the world and read the history of the Jesuit Missions 
after one or two generations they have always come to nought.” This is 
strange and worthy of grave consideration, that a sect once so numerous and 
powerful, and holding in their hands the destinies of both king and people, 
should thus pass away as if stricken by the hand of dvom while the voice 
of fate proclaims, ** Man, thou shalt go no further.” These volumes deserve 
to be read. 

No. 1 of the “ Chess Player's Magazine,” edited by C.H Stanley, is 
just published, and is, we understand, to be continued as a regular monthly 
work. It is published by R. Martin, No. 29 John Street, also by George 
Virtue, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, London. It is very neatly printed 
and will be a great acquisition both to the student and the player of chess 


Mr. Lover.—This gentleman bas been giving his ‘echerché ent-rtain 
ments during the week with undiminished success. Mr. Lover mey well 
be proud with the reception be has met with in thiscountry. His varied 
talents have been most warmly appreciated and supported. 


#.° Mr. J. M.Coppinger, formerly an agent for this paper, is request d 
to communicate his address to this office. 


THE DRAMA. 

Park Taratre.—TuHe New Pray, THe Wire’s Secret.—Notw ithstand- 
ing the manifest decline of the legitimate drama, both as regards actors and 
authors, there does occasionally spring up some genius of transcendant 
power, assuring us that the spirit of the old English drama is not yet quite 
extinct. 

We are led to these remarks by the production this week by the Keans 
of a new play, by the author of “ Love’s Sacrifice.” Mr. Lovell acquired 
by ‘hat play, an enviable reputation, which placed him among the foremost 
dramatic writers of the age, We have no hesitation in asserting that ‘‘ The 
Wife’s Secret” stamps him as the first of our living playwrights; for not 
only is the plot and incident of this admirable production original in their 
character, but the language is of that high toned natural style, so peculiar- 
ly the characteristic of our elder dramatists—divested, however, of the 
quaintness, conceits, and inversions which at times disfigured the literature 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

The scene is one ofa purely domestic character , there is a home feeling 
around it; « fond devoted wife, exposed to base suspicions, and in danger 
of losing a doting husband’s love, to preserve the life of a brother. The 
incidents growing out of this conflict of divided affection are worked up: 
with the skill of u consummate artist, and the author seems to revel in the 
display of his power io tracing the windings of human passion, holding, 
aS it were, the heart strings of his characters, and making them vibrate to 
every touch of the tenderest emotions that can agitate the human breast. 

The period is the time of the Commonwealth, so fraught with materials 
to illustrate the stormy and tender passions of the soul. 

The Lady,Eveline Awyot (Mrs. Kean) is the scion of a loyal house, mar- 
ried to Sir Walter Amyot (Mr. Kean) a Colonel inthe Parlianientary ser- 
vice; during the absence of ber husband she afturds refuge to her brother, 
Lord Arden ( Dyott) a fugitive Cavalier, taking an oath of secrecy not to di- 
vulge his presence in the Castle, Her husband arrives at this moment, and 
the interest of the play rests upon suspicions infused into Sir Walter’s mind 
by an old puritanica lservitor, Jabez Sneed, (Fisher) whois an enemy of the 
lady for her politica) lmeage, and is further acted upon by the Lady Eveline 
baving detected him in some peculations in the discuarge of his office. Sir 
Walter, in his devotion to his wile, resisis for a time the instigations of the 
sjeward, until he witnesses an inierview between Lord Arden and Eveline 
in the Lady’s bower chamber—this produces conviction of her guilt, and 
he determines upon a separation, but still fondly loving her, he provides 
her with a pass to a Freuch vessel, allowing ber the attendance of Maud, 
(Mrs. Abbott) and Neville, a page (Mrs. Hunt). The pass is conveyed to 
Lord Arden, who thereby escapes, but is seen from the windows by Sir 
Walter. The infuriated husband, ignorant of Lord Arden’s pereon, com- 
mands an instant pursuit, and directs his followers to fire on the fugitive. 
Lord Arden is taken, and brought into the presence of Sir Walter and his 
wife. This produces a denouement, and the piece ends with the restoration 
of the noble-minded wile to the affections of Sir Walter, and the reconcile- 
ment of Lord Arden and his brother-in-law. ; ‘ 

The acting of this exquisite Drama is in unison with the merits of the 
piece. It is almost faultless throughout. We scarcely remember to have 
seen on the Park stage, a Play so uniformly excellent in its cast, during our 
long attendance at this Theatre. 

It is almost needless tu say that the Lady Eveline is a part precisely 
adapied to the peculiar traits of Mrs. Kean’s acting. No aciress, since the 
days of O’Neill, has so successfully represented the devotion and the tender- 
ness of woman, as Mrs. Kean. It is here she tuwers transceadantly above 
ber compeers. In Lady Eveline she is taxed to the highest capabilities of 
her powers, and the embodiment is one series of unsurpassad triumphs. 
With our limited space we can only glance at the beauties and the thrilling 
effects she produces in the scenes, as they gradualiy rise in intensity ot sut- 
fering and elevation of leveling: all we reverence and love in Woman seems 


nounced by her husband as en unfaithtul wife, she approaches to a sublimity 
of Tragic impersonation thet is positively great. The indignant pride of tae 
noble-minded woman conscious of her purity, the alteruate struggles be- 
tween love and anger, the passionate appeals to her husband, epding with 
the famous speech 
“ Trust me, Walter !” 

form altogether one of the noblest triumphs of Histrionic skill, affording but 
few parallels within our remembrance, 

It has been the fashion lately, ts deny to Mr. Kean, the higher attributes 
of the artist. We should judge from the loud applause bestowed upon his 
Sir Walter Amyot, that he has proved, in this character at least, he does 
possesses the qualifications that constitute the true artist. Sir Walter is 
most artistically drawn by the Author, it is from the begiuning to the end, 
a display of conflicting passion and feeling Mr. Kean does not 
allow a shade however delicate to escape him, it is one harmonious whole, 
limned by a master hand, and nota line, but tells directly upon his hear- 
ers. It is in this aftisticai keeping we think Mr Kean excels. Other ac- 
tors surpass him in particular effects, but in preserving the tone, the har- 
mony of a character, we consider this gentleman, stands unrivalled. This 
feature is maiked also in his stage arrangemeuts, all are made auxiliaries to 
the general effvct; the most unobservapt Playgoer must be siruck with 
this. 

Mr. Dy ott is discriminaliog and sound as usual in Lord Arden, we should 
prefer, somewhat more of lightness in the scene with Mand in the second 
act. 

Fisher has added a new laurel to his already well furnished brow in his 
personation of Jabez Sneed. The entire performance is one of surpassing 
excellence ; no overdoing or grotesque distigurements mar the persunation. 
His pumtanical bearing, bis unaffected hatred and'vindictive malice—are all 
given with life-like force and discriminution. It is really a matchless piece 
of acting. Nor is the faithfulserving woman, Maud, less skilfully represev 
ted by Mrs. Abbott, she has never before appeared tosuch advantage as an 
actress on the Park boards, She infuses a spirit and fire into her acting 
that has taken the town by siorm, ahe receivcs nightly the warmest peals of 
approbation. Mrs. Hunt, too, is exactly fitted in the arch young trickster 
of apage. She enters into all the pranks of the character with a true comic 
zest, and is loudly applauded throughout. That useful actor of all work, 
A. Andrews, makes the most of Brouillard, a French Captain, and Mr. 
M'Douall is perfect and judicious in the small part of the Parliamentary 
Captain. In fact the whole piece is played in a style of uniform excellence 
rarely seen on the staze in the present day. Mr. Hillyard and his assistants 
have furnished four scenes of rare beauty—and the costumes are correct 
and picturesque. 

We congratulate Mr. Kean and the management, upon the successful pro 
duction of this admirable play. The American public is certainly indebted 
to the liberality of Kean for the first enjoyment of ths exquisite dramatic 
treat. Itis a novel feature in stage history, for a foreign actor to venture to 
give so large a sum as £300 to an English author fora pluy, and to keep 
that play for two or three years, so as to present it for the first time in Ame 
rica It will afford Mr. Lovell a high gratification to learn bow enthusias 
ticaily his production has been received by American audiences, The 
Keans close their engagement to-night and proceed immediately to Boston 
They return to the Park in November, when the gorgeously illustrated 
King Jobn will be produced. 

Ma. ANDERSON comnmeuces an engagement at the Park on Monday, when 
the successful play, by the Rev. Mr. White, will be produced. The King 
of the Commons is admirably adapted for the display of Mr. Anderson’s 
powers, and he will, nodoubt, be heartily welcomed back by bis numerous 
friends and admirers. 





PARK THEATRE. 
Pibsccccntcccseses OD GD GORI. dd csesiicsced «$0 25 
Doors open at 7 o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7} o’clock. 


Monday--First night of the engagement of Mr. Andersoz. The King of the Com- 
mons—King James, Mr. Anderson. L 
Mr. Anderson wilt perform every evening during the week. oct 17. 


lO MERCHANTS.—AN ENGLISHMAN, who bas been a resident of New York 
tor apwares ot fventy years, and who isa merchant of great experience, but who has 
recently transferred tv a bouse there all his interest in importations, now finds himselt in 
wantof that active employment which he has been accustomed to; and is desirous ot 
making an epgayement with some heuse to act as agent fcr them in New York. Being 
an Englishman still, be would prefer an English house, and wouid be glad to make an 
arrangement with a Canadian one. He is a thorough man of business; not only acquaint- 
ed with ‘he trade of Europe but with all the forms and customs of the United States, 
where he has been extensive ly engaged in both financial and commercial matters. 
Letters acidressed to him, “ B. B., care of the proprietor of the Albion, New York,” 
will be responded to promptly, and every information given that will satisfy pa ties desi 
‘ous of making an arra gement with him. oct 17—St. 
0 SCOTCH FARMERS.—WANTED, ao experienced Parme: as a manager oo 
a Wheatand Giass Ff antation in North Carolina None need apply but such as are 
eueated »nd well intormed in modern improvements in agriculture; are of good habits 
active, and willimg,as the advertiser will mai e no agreement that does not allow bim to 
discharge his mavayer when he sees cause The present offer is a very favourable op- 
portuaity tor obtaining good employ ment with future advancement, a similar one oa the 
wij-ining estate has been embraced by a younz Scotch farm: r whe is well pleased) The 
salary will enoble the manager to support himself and a small fami y and lav up every 
year trom $250 to $350. 
Apply, by letter, to box 1658 Lower Post Office, or to BR. K. B., Boston, unti | the 21st 
inst.. alter that the advertiser will be in New York till the 25:h. 
oct 13— It. 








concentrated in her personation. But in the last scene, where she is de- | 


October 17 


AN ENGLISH LADY, whose education was completed in France, (in which cou 
she afterwards resided,) is desirous of an ¢ pesment as daily Governess in afi mily 
orschool. She is competent to teach the higher English branches, the German ( Oliex. 
dorf’s system), French, and Italian languages, Music on the piano forte, and wi 
For many years she has been engaged as ape governess in noble English families. Ste 
wou d be willing to give lessons in any of the above branches. Address A. M. D. ofiece 
sept 26—t. 


of the “ Albion. 
Yoh +4 ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE—By the use of the Clove Anodyne.— 
This is an excellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or paim in the 

gums in one minute. 

The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the iaste or injurious to the teeth, and wil} 
permanently cure any tooth to which it may be applied. 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Soid also by all respectatie 
Druggists in the United States. Price 25 cents. sept 1b-Sm, 


OTICX.—The subscribers have formed a COPARTNERSHIP for the transa&ctiono 
a General Importing and Commission Business, under the firm of Buhot, Bouland 
& Co. in Paris, with a branch of the establishment in New York under the firm of LeGal. 


Bouland & Co. 
EUGENE BUHOT 
EUGENE LE GAL, 
july 25, FRED'K B. BOULAND. 


GAs AND CHINA ROOMS.—MRS. BILLSLAND, late 645 Broadway, beg- 
to infem the inhabitants of New York and the public at large, that she bas remove 
her entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 
streets, that large and commodious building recevtly occupied by Mr. Miller, in the card 
pet business, Mrs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledgad 
ments to those ladies and gentlemen by whom she hs been so liberally patronized since 
her commencement in business, and now wishes ‘o call their attention together with the 
inhabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive cgacern, 
itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this country, that noting shall be wanting on her part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The pr: sent stock is too ex. 
tensive to give a recapitulation of it only pares an inspection to be Sperecieted, The 
most implicit confidence may be relied on the udgment of Mrs. B_ with regard to her 
capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 
to those who may patronize her, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns in 
fw for the last seven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to her cus- 
mers. 


The business will be conducted on the plan of having but one prio om whia 
y 4 lan 








no deviation can be made. 


TS ADVERTISER teaches the Spanish Language and Natural Philosophy on mo- 
derate terms. He has had considerable experience as an instructor. Schools attend- 
ed. The advertiser refers to Dr. Bartlett, eduor of the Albion. 

— et ad particulars address, A. B. Albion Office, Barclay street. 

sep 4 








EAR’S OIL.—Highly scented and pure tor the hair, Or all the preparations for the 
hair or whiskers. nothing equals the Oil prepared from Bear’s Grease. In most in- 
stances it restores the hair to the bald, and will « ffectually preserve it trom falling off, in 
any event. It was long noted by such eminent Physicians aud Chemists es Sir Kum- 
phrey Davy and Sir Heary Halford, that pure Bear’s Grease, properly prepared, was 
the best thing ever discovered for the preservation of the hair, or restoring it when bald. 
The subscriber has spared no expense in getting the genuine Bear’s Grease, from Canada 
and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner that the oil, combined with its high per- 
fume, renders it invispensable for the toilet and dressing-room of all. 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Diugyisi and Chemist, (successor to A. B. 
Sands & Co.,) 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers street. In botues, 50 cents for large, 
25 cents for smail. sept 19—3m 





Srate or New York, Secretanry’s Orrice, 
ALBANY, July 2ith, 1846, 
O THE SHERIFF of the city and county of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby 
iven, that at the next General Election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the 
first Monday in November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit, a Govern- 
or and Lieutenant Governor of this Stae. Two Canal Commissioners to supply the 
fae of Jonas Earll, jr. and Stephen Clark, whose terms of service will expire on the 
st day of December next. A Senator, for the First Senatorial District, to supply tte 
vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term of service of John A Lott, onthe 
last day of December next. A Representative in the 30th Congress of the United States, 
for the Third Congressional District consisting ot the Ist, 2d, Sd, 4th aud 5th wards ot the 
city of New York. Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fourth Congres- 
sioual District, consisting of the 6th, 7th, 10th, and 13th wards of said city. Also, a Re- 
resentative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional District, consisting of the 
th, 9th, and 14th wards of said city. And also a Representative in the said Congress for 
the sixth Congressional District, consisting of the llth, 12th, 15th, 16th, 17.h, and 18th 
wards of said city. 

Also, the following officers for the said county, to wit: 16 Members of Assembly; a 
Sheriff in the place of William Jones, whose term of service will expire on the last day 
f December nex. A County Clerk inthe place of James Conner, whose te: m of servi> 
willexpire ontne ast day of December next, and a Coroner in the place of Edmun‘ ¢ 
Rawson, whose term of service will expireon the last day of December next. 

fours recpectsutty, 
N. 8. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
Sherifi’s Office, New York, August 3, 1846. 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re 
quirements of the statue in such case made and provided for. 

WM. JONES, Sheriff of the city and county of New York. 

(7 All the public newspapers in the County will publish the above once ina week 
until election, and thes hand in their bill for advertising the saine, so that they may be 
laid before the Board of Supervisors, and pass@l for payment. 

See Sovees Statutes, vol i,chap. vi., title 3d, article3d, part Ist, page 150. 

aug 8—te. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—The subscriber is coustan uy recelvimg 
fresh supplies of every description of the above well known prise A large 
stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus aud 
Double Damascus Barrel en; Principality, each extra fine,fine, and medium points; Cale- 
taphic (illustraved cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Lad ies’ Patent, Prince Albert 
ueen’s Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
each ; together with an excelient article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro- 
ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fineness 
ot point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
ot every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasery 
solicited by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, corner of Gold street 
SANADA dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale by 
jan 24 Mr JAMES FOX. Montreal 


AGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, &c. PLUMB’'S NATIONAL BAGUEK 
RIAN GALLERY—251 Broaoway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged (his 
department of his business, is now able to offer inducements to those wishing to parchase. 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of his La straments is too well known to need far- 
ther comment. Voigtinender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrange 
ments for the importation of Plates, he will in future receive a supply by every packet. 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles inthe line, will also be found com- 
plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their m. terest to call. 
N. B —Instruction given in the art as usual. ap li tf 


Wht ay OF NEW YORK.—The Lectures in this Institution will commence on 
the last Monday of October, and continue four months. 
VALENTINE MOPT, M. D. Professor of the Principles and Operations of Sargery, 
with Surgical aud Pathological Anatomy. 
ee SHARPE PATTISON, M. D. Professor of Gereral and Descriptive 
natomy. 
JOHN REVERE, M_ D. Piotessor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
MARTYN PAINE, M. D. Professor of the institutes of Medicine and Materia Med- 


ica. 

GUNNING S. BEDFORD, M. D. Professor of Midwifery and the Diseases of Wo 
men and Children. 

JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. 


WM. H. VAN BUREN, M. D. Prosector to Professor of Surgery. 
WM. DARLING, M. D. Demonstrator of Anatomy. 





The fees for the full Course of Lectures amount to $105. The Student can attend one 
or more of the Courses, as he may be disposed, and pay only for the Lectures for which 
he enters. The fee for the diploma is $30. The Matriculation fee is $5. The fee for 
admission to the Dissecting Rooms and Demensirations is $5. 

The most ample opportunities for Clinical Lustraction wiil be afforded to the Stacents 
of the University, and the facilities for Dissection will be all that can be desired. The 

ial is abundant andcheap. ‘The dissecting rooms will be opened on the Ist of Uc- 
tober, 

‘The New- York Hospital, 15 minutes walk fom the College Buildings, is visited Daily; 
and the Stadents have an opportunity of studying ihe various Medical and Surgical dis- 
eases of that Institution. 

The Eye and Ear Infirmary, in which more than 1,400 patients are prescribed for annaa! 
ly, 1s open to the Students. 

The University Surgical Clinique is attended every Saturday at the College Buildings 
by Prof. Mott, and the University Students, witness the various operations performed by 
the professor. More than 600 patience, afflicted with every variety of malady, are 
brought before the Class during the season, 

The Unversity Lying-in-Charity, under the charge of Professor Bedford, is ample io ‘ts 
arrangements. During the past five sessions more than 1,200 cases of Midwilery bave 
been attended by the Students of the University. 

In addition to these facilities for clinical observation, there are the various Dispensa- 
ries and Charities of the City, containing not less than 40,000 patients, presenting every 
poss bie aspect and character of disease. e 

og Boarc and Lodging can be had in the vicinity of the College for $2 50 to $% 
per week. 

The number of Students in attendance the last session was 4073 and the Degree of 
Doctor of Medicine was conferred on 135. 

N. B. Students, on arriving inthe City, by calling at the College Building, 659 Broad- 
way, and asking for the Janijor, will be conducted to Boarding- houses 

Any further information respecting the Institution can be bad by addressing the Secre« 
tary, Prof. Draper, 659 Broadway. By order. JOHN W. DRAPER, Secretary. 
may 236 mo. 
N EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Tfi Proprietors of the seve- 

tal Lives ot Packets between New York and Liverpool beve a: ranged for their sail~ 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist, and 26the every month; these ships 
succeed each other ia the following order, viz. :— 

Ships. Captains. Days “es trom New Days ? Soling fom 

ork. verpooL 

Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 j August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
Ficelia, Hacksteff, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16! Sept. 1, Jan. May 1 
Pottinguer, Bursley, 21, . -. Se “ 6 
Roscius, Eldridge, ‘ > 26, ! J u 
fKurope, Furber, Aug. |, 16 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy’ hi, 
New Yor Cropper, oe , 
Liverpool, Eldridge, eo i 
Siddons Cobb, “ BH, 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. t, 
S. Whitney, Thompson, ou 
Yorkshire, Bailey, 
Q. of the West, on 
Sheridan, Cornish, 
Oxford, Veaton, 
Virginian, Hiern, 
Cambridge, Barstow, ¢ 
Rochester, Britton, ; . ’ ll 
Garrick, Trask, ‘ss, « by ‘ 16 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, 4 


of 


Prey + tor ett tt 


“ 


“ 16 ‘ si 1, Jal 
, ’ , - “ 6, rl 


Ang. 


ided *y men of character and ext 
be desired in point a ca 
the bem 


of stores o 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commar 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can “te 
somfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every - ot r om . 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly ach Ito. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,.. 
“ sé from “a to ’ ? - . 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, ¢ chaniin, in yee n dele, Ce 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & Cf or C. ! L, N.Y 
‘ BARING, BROTHERS & CO.. Liverpool. 
; sy. Virg Waterloo, and John RK. Suiddy, 
Sgents for ships S. Whitney, V irginian. Be RT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool 
> s ons. Sheridan and Garrick, : 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddor nk. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LiverpooL 
P > he West, Liver wool, Hottinguer, and Mochester, 
Agents for chips Queen of t WOODHULL & MINTU NS, New Yor 
350 FIELDEN, BROTHERS « CU., Liverpoo!. 











